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Berrevine tha law authorisin ndividuals form associations 
with corporate 
would tend t 


introduction of 





development of the natural wealth of the State, we published in th 
} 

tenth number of the Western Journal an article on “ corporations fon 

industrial purposes,”’ with the design of bringing the subject to the 


attention of the general assembly of Missouri. And that body hav 
ing at its last session enacted a law authorising any three or more in 
dividuals to form associations, with corporate privileges, for the pur 
poses of manufacturing, mining, and other industrial pursuits, we 
deem the publication of this law as affording a suitable occasion for 

brief article on the economy of soci 11 combinations. We are fully 
aware that important changes in the pursuits and political economy « 
a community cannot be suddenly effected: pursuits long establish« 

though they may not be profitable, can rarely be abandoned with: 

sacrifice; while n the other hand the 
to contend with, which none but ardent and heroic minds have 


>ourage to encounter. 


Noneer nas many alimcuiti 


I 
i 


? 1 4} : } ° 4 } } netr 
But ail things must have a beginning: and if we should be inst 


mental in establishing the comme ment of a policy, wh 
judgment, is calculated to improve the int ctual and 
dition of the Pp yple to ¢ velo] tt natural resour it intry 
to increase its wealth; and, finally lead to a higher state of civiliza 
tion than has hitherto been attained by any other ] ‘ople,—we shall re 
joice in our labor, although the progress of improvement may be slow 
and the fruits be reserved for the enjoyment of er 


The inherent principles of man’s nat 
advancement from barbarism to the highest state of civilization, yet 


ure, undergo no change in his 


in the development of these principles, their operations are mo lified 
by innumerable causes, which conspire not only to disting tish the in- 


habitants of one region from those of another, but also to produce im- 
portant changes in the character of the same people. 


As our relative position in respect to physical objects changes with 
or 


aad 


tion: nor 
| 


continua iCIpi 

preservation, impels man to form associations with his species, for the 
purpose of procuring subsistence and protection of on and pro- 
perty; but, when these objects are obtained and guarded by laws, the 


social action emanating from this principle ceases ; and ea h individual 
seeks his own seperate interest with but little reference to the socia} 
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region where educated intellect has woven the boundless nett-work ol 
the useful and the ornamental arts.””’ This is an important truth in 
political economy: and we regret that the distinguished orator did not 
proceed to enlighten the country in regard to the history of legislation 
in Massachusetts, so as to enable us to comprehend the nature of that 
policy which he says, “if adhered to,” promises such glorious re- 
sults. The mass of mankind are but little benefitted by the promul- 
gation of abstract truths ; none but inductive and philosophic minds 
comprehend their bearings, and appreciate their value; and therefore, 
one who aims to enlighten mankind, in general, must furnish them 
with reasons as well as with facts. The orator, soaring in the regions 
of the sublime, aims to electrify and dazzle his auditory, rather than 
to enlighten their minds by showing the connection between cause and 
effect, and tracing the sequences of events from the primary cause, to 
the final result. 

We do not claim to be weil acquainted with the history of legisla- 
tion in Massachusetts; but, judging from some of the leading 
measures of that State, we conclude that her people more fully com- 
prehend the advantages of social combinations, and of social action, 
than do those of any other country. The encouragement of education 
may be regarded as the most important feature in her social institu- 
tions. Through the means of this enlightened policy, every class of 
her citizens are enabled to bring an ‘“ educated intellect” to the aid of 
their physical powers in the prosecution of their respective pursuits ; 
und every mind is employed in the discovery of new powers, and new 
agents to assist in the production of wealth, and to lighten the bur- 
then of labor. A community thus enlightened, could not fail to dis- 
cover the advantages of social action, and, acting through the medium 
of the legislature, they have, we believe, given the most liberal en- 
couragement to associations formed for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses. 

The commercial associations of Massachusetts, of which her bank- 
ing institutions are the most prominent, have been made efficient 
agents in the development of her resources. In a territory of about 
one-eighth of the size of the state of Missouri, there were in 1848, 
one-hundred and twelve banks, with a capital of $32,985,000. 
Through the agency of these banks, the people are supplied with a 
currency, which, for most local purposes performs the office of the 
precious metals ; and owing to the fact, that. they afford facilities to 
all classes, and to every department of labor, according to the nature 
of the pursuit, and degree of credit to which individuals are en- 
titled, they tend to encourage habits of industry and economy, instead 
of exciting that spirit of speculation and extravagance which has ren- 
dered them odious, and neutralized their benefits in other commu- 
nities. 


The manufacturing establishments, and works of inte:nal improve- 
ment in Massachusetts, owe their existence to the same principle of 
social combination: and the latter especially could never have been 
accomplished by unassociated capital. 

In these two branches of Massachusetts’ enterprise alone, there 
has been invested, a sum not less perhaps than $100,000,000, the an- 
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nual interest of which, in the form of dividends, may be fairly set 
down at $6,000,000, This sum, being profits accruing from the cap 
ital invested, is drawn almost entirely from other countries, principal 
ly from the southern and western states of the union. But more than 
this, the profits accruing from the labor and skill to which these in- 
vestments giv e employment—also the enhanced profits of rea] estat 
and of agriculture—are likewise paid by those who reside beyond the 
limits of the State. 

Possessing the power of collecting so large a tribute from other 
countries, it was no empty boast on the part of Mr. Evererrs 
to declare that, ‘“‘ wherever the fountain of the golden tide may gush 
forth, its streams will flow to the region where educated intellect has 
woven the boundless nett-work of the useful and the ornamental arts,” 
and that “if the State of Massachusetts adheres to the same policy 
that has for the most part directed her legislation, a generous wave of 
the golden tide will reach her shore ’’; and in this connection there is 
not less truth than poetry in the beautiful lines quoted at the close of 
the paragraph. 

But how much gold will Missouri get from the sierras of Califor- 
nia? We have seen accounts of the shipment of several millions 
from that region, and although much of it las been obtained by the 
labor of individuals from this State, yet, we have not heard that any 
has yet reached our borders, except perhaps as specimens. It 
goes to the eastern cities and to Europe; where it can be exchanged 
for the products of the useful and ornamental arts, and to aid in their 
further advancement. Thousands of our enterprising young men, our 
greatest treasure, have gone to California, and thousands will follow 
if the accounts continue favorable: many will never return—but 
should all return, laden with gold, yet, but little would remain to en- 
rich our own State ; it would only be thus far on its way to the eastern 
States, and to Europe, to be their exchanged for commodities that 
could be produced at a less cost in Missouri. 

In the present condition of the people of Missouri, the discovery 
of gold in California may be regarded as calculated to retard, rather 
than promote their prosperity. It is drawing off our most enterpris- 
ing and efficient population, and transfering it to a region with which 
we have no commercial intercourse ; and, what is still more to our dis- 
advantage whatever our citizens produce, in that country, goes to in- 
crease the commercial and manufacturing power at points which al- 
ready control the profits of our labor. If the people of Missouri de- 
sire to profit by the “golden tide,’’ and remain at home, they must 
encourage the “useful and ornamental arts ;’’ build manufactories, 
and construct works of internal improvement; then, it will matter 
not what direction the gold of California takes when it leaves the 
mines, the current in its meanderings will reach our borders, and flow 
through our territory in generous streams. It will come to represent 
our machinery ; to be employed as an agent of exchange between the 
proprietor and the operative; and between the producer and consu- 
mer of raw material. It will come to represent the value of our 
works of internal improvement; to represent the enhanced value of 
real estate ; and to be exchanged for the products of the useful and 
ornamental arts. 
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It was pred , some fiftee: ars ago, . distinguished states 
man, that, if a certain me re shoul ado] Congress, then 
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b order 


ensues, carrying it back he ocean; pt perhaps, mall amount 
that is retained, for a short time, by ks and bars, in the vaults of 
the banks. 

We do not allude this measure for the purpos yf disp raging its 
merits, but, simply, prove that the natw l ch govern the 
circulation of money, though subject nodification, cannot be abro- 
gated by legislative , 
~ Weare happy to dis er in some of th uthern and wester1 
states, the pe I le are beginning to comprehend the great princi} le in 
political economy, W hi ndeavored to illustrate ; the ex- 
perience of many generations h aught them that, notwithstanding 
few individuals may gt ‘ich, yet, the community must be 


me pnoor 


eC 

' I 
unless its ec ynstituent omobine levelop its resources. And wher 

lacked 


ever this fact h: s been appreciat b the people n not the 
means of achieving tl] no important enté rprise : manufactories 
have been established ; the mineral wealth developed ; and rail-roads 
constructed, by social combinations; while to the astonishment of 
those whose understanding ave been darkened by old prejudices, 
there is more mol y in the country whén these works have been ac- 
complished than there was at the rinning. United labo 
tal have created wealth, which being permanently located, 
aoe 


lone as it remains productive, attract money with unering c 


Having suggested some of the leading principles invo 
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vet 
combinations for the reflection of r readers, we desire to call 1 
tention of the citizens of Missouri to the following act of the general 
assembly, believing that there is not, perhaps, one county in the 
State where an association might not be formed for the prosecution of 
some laudable enterprise, profitable alike to individuals, and to the 


| 
community at large. 


“An Act te authorize the formation of corporations for manufactur- 
ig, mining, mechanical, or chemical pur pos¢ ara 

“Srcrron 1.—At any time hereafter, any three or more persons 
who may desire to form a company, for the purpose of carrying on 
any kind of manufacturing, mining, mechanical, or chemical business, 
may make, sign, and acknowledge before some officer, competent to 
take the acknowledgment of deeds, and file in the office of the cir- 
cuit clerk of the county in which the business of the company shall 
be carried on, and a duplicate thereof in the office of the Secretary of 
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State, a certificate in writing, in which shall be stated the corporate 
name of the said company, and the ol ect for r whicl h the company shall 
be formed; the amount of the capital stock of the said company 


which shall not be more than five hundred thousand dollars, nor less 
than five thousand dollars; the term of its existence, not to exceed 
fifty years ; the number of shares of which the said stock shall con- 
sist; the number of directors, and their names, who shall manage the 
eoncerns of said company for the first year, and the names of the 
town and co unty in which the o pe rations of the said company are to 
be carried on.”’ 

‘ Sec. 2.—When the certificate shall have been filed as aforesaid, 
then the aforesaid clerk shail issue a license to the persons W ho shall 
have signed and acknowledged t! me, on the reception of which, 
they and their successors shall oo a pers politic and corporate, in fact 
and in name, by the name stated in such certificate, and by that name 
have succession, and shall be capable of suing oe of being sued, in 
any court of law or equity, in this State; and t and their succes- 
sors may have a common seal ; and may make and alter the same at 
pleasure ; ; and they shall by their corporate name, be capable in law of 
pure chasing, holding and ¢ onveying any real and personal estate what- 
ever, which may be née cessary to enable the said company to carry on 
their operations named in such certificate, but shall not mortgage the 
same, or give any lien thereon.” 

‘ Sec. 3. —The stock, property, and concerns of such company, shall 
be iam i004 by not less than three, nor more than nine directors, who 
shall respectively be stockholders in such company, and citizens of 
the United States, and a majority of whome shall be citizens of this 
State, who shall, except the first year, be annually —— by the 
stockholders, at such time and place as may be directed by the by- 
laws of the company ; and public notice of the time and place of hold- 
ing such elections, shall be published not less than ten days previous 
thereto, in the newspaper printed nearest to the place where the op- 
erations of the said company shall be carried on; and the election 
shall be made by such of the stockholders as shall attend for that pur- 
pose, either in person or by proxy. All elections shall be by ballot, 
and each stockholder shall be entitled to as m: 
shares of stock in the said company 3 and the persons receiving the 
greatest number of votes shall be « wre tors ; and when any vacancy 
she ill h 1appen among the directors by dea th, resignation, or otherwise, 
it shall be filled for the remainder of the year, in such manner as may 
be Provided for by the by-laws ef the said company.” 

‘Src. 4—In case it shall pagyee at any time th at an election of di- 
rectors shall not be made on the day designated by the by-laws of said 
company, when it ought to have been made, the cx ompany, for that rea- 
son, shall not be dissolved, but it shall be lawful, on any other day, to 
hold an election for directors, in such manner as shall be provided for 
by the said by-laws ; and all acts of directors shall be valid and bind- 
ing as against such company, until their suocessors shall be elected.” 

re Src. 5.—There shall be a president of the company, who shall be 
designated from the number of the directors ; and also such subordi- 
nate officers as the company, by its by-laws, may designate ; who may 
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be elected or appointed, and required to give such security for thé 


faithful performance of the duties of their oft ces, as the company by 


its by-laws may require. 

«“ Sec. 6.—It sh ill be lawful for the directors to call in and demand 
from the stockholders respectively, all such sums of money by them 
subscribed, at such times, and in such payments or installments, as the 
directors rid deem proper, under the penalty of forfeiting the shares 
of stock subscribed for, and all previous payments made thereon if 
payment shall not be made by the stockholders within sixty days after 
the personal demand, or notice requiring such payment, shall have 
been published for six successive weeks in the newspaper nearest to 
the place where the business of the company shall be carried on, as 
aforesaid.”’ 

‘Sec. 7.—The directors of such company shall have power to make 
such prudential by-laws as they s shall deem proper, for the manage- 
ment and disposition of the stocks, and business affairs of such com- 
pany, not inconsistant with the laws of this State, and prescribing the 
duties of officers, artificers, and servants that may be employe d 5 for 
the appointment of all officers, and for carrying on all kinds ef busi- 
ness within the objects and purposes of suc he ompany.” 

“Sec. 8—The stock of such comyany shall be deemed personal estate, 
and shall be transferable in such manner as shall be prescribed by 
the by-laws of the company ; but no shares shall be transferable until 
all previous calls thereon shall have been fully paid in, or shall have 
been declared forfeited for the non-payment of calls thereon. And 
it shall not be lawful for such company to use any of their funds in 
the purchase of any stock in any other c orporation.’ 

digs. 9.—The copy y of any ce rtificate, or license of i incorporation, or 
journal of proceeding of suc h company, filed in pursuance of this act, 
certified by the circuit clerk or his deputy, to be a true copy, and of 
the whole of such certificate, or license, or journal, shall be received 
in all courts and places, as presumptive legal evidence of the facts 
therein stated.” 

“Sec. 10.—All the stockholders of every company inc orpo rated undet 
this act, shall be severally individual! ly liable to ‘the creditors of the 
company in which they me stockholders to an amount equal to the 
amount of stock held by them respectfully, for all debts and contra 
made by such company, u ntil the whole amount of capital stock fixe d 
and limited by such company, shall have been made and recorded, as 
prescril bed in ‘the { following section; and the capital stock so fixed and 
limited, shall all be paid in, one-half thereof within one year, and the 
other half thereof within two years from the incorporation of said 
cmmnyeny, or such corporation shall be dissolved.’ 

‘Sec. 11.—The president and a majority of the directors, within 
thirty days after the payment of the last instalment of the capital 
stock so fixed and limited by the company, shall make a certificate 
stating the amount of the capital so fixed and paid in; which certifi- 
cate shall be signed and sworn to by the president, and a majority of 
the directors ; and they shall, within the said thirty days, record the 
same in the office of the circuit clerk of the county w herein the busi- 

ness of the company is carried on.” 
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‘Sec. 12.—Every such company shall annually, within twenty 
jays from the first day of January, make a report, which shall be pub 
lished in some newspaper published in the town, city or village, or if 
there be no newspaper pub lished in said town, city, or village, then 
in some newspaper published nearest the place where the business of 
said company is carried on, whi h shail state the amount of capital, 
and of the proportion actually paid in, and the amount of its existing 
bebts ; which report shall be signed by the president and a majority 
of the directors, and shall be verified by the oath of the president or 
secretary of said company, and filed in the office of the circuit clerk 
of the county where the business of the said company shall be carried 
on; and if any of said companies shall fail so to do, all the directors 
of the company shall be jointly and sever: oy liable for all the debts of 
the company then existing, and for all that shall be contracted before 
such report shall be made.’ 

‘¢Sec. 13.—If the directors of any such cor npany shall — and 
pay any dividend, when the company is insolve a or any dividend, the 
payment of which would render it insolvent, or which would disninich 
the amount of its c apital stock, they shall be jointly and severally li- 
able for all the debts of the company then existing, and for all that 
shall be thereafter contracted, while the y shall re spectively continue 
in office ; provided, that if any of the directors shall obj ject to the -~ . 
claring of such dividend, or to the payment of the same, and shall, a 
any time before the time fixed for the payment thereof, file a neo 
cate of their objections in writing, with the clerk of the company, and 
with the circuit clerk of the county, they shall be exempt from the 
said liabilities.’ 

“Sec. 14.—Nothing but money shall be considered as payment of 
any part of the capital stock, and no loan of money shall be made by 
any such company to any stockholder therein; and if any such loan 
shall be made to a stockholder, the officer who shall make it, or who 
shall assent thereto, shall be jointly and severally liable to the extent 
of such loan, and interest, for all the debts of the company contracted 
before the repayment of the sum so loaned.” 

“Sec. 15.—If any certificate, or report made, or public notice 
given by the officers of any such company, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be false in any material representation, all of 
[the] officers who shall have signed the same, knowing it to be false, 
shall be jointly and severally liable for all the debts of the company 
contracted while they are stockholders, or officers thereof.” 

“Sec. 16.—No person holding any stock in such company as ex- 
ecutor, administrator, guardian, or trustee, and no person holding such 
stock as collateral security, shall be personally subject to any liabili- 
ty as stockholder of such company; but the person pledging such 
stock shall be considered as holding the same, and shall be liable as 
stockholder accordingly ; and the estates and funds in the hands of 
such executors, administrators, guardians, or trustees, shall be liable 
in like manner, and to the same extent, as the testator or intestate, or 
the ward or person interested in such trust fund would have been, if 
he had been living, and competent to act and hold the same stock in 
his own name.”’ 
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vious to the day fixed upon for holding such meeting, specifying the 
object of the meeting, the time and place, when, and where such meet- 
ing shall be held, and the amount to which it shall be extend- 
ed, or changed; and a vote of at least two-thirds of all the 
shares of stock shall be necessary to an increase or diminution of th 
amount of its capital stock, or the extention or change of its busines: 
as aforesaid, or to enable a company to avail itself of the provisions of 
this act.” 

“ Sec. 22.—If at any time and place, specified in the notice pro- 
vided for in the preceding section of this act, stockholders shall ap- 
pear in person, or by preny in number representing not less than 
two-thirds of all the shares of stock of the cor poration, they shall or- 
ganize by choosing one of the directors chairman of the meeting, and 
also a suitable person for secretary, and proceed to a vote of Roce 
present, in person or by proxy; and if on canvassing the votes, it 
shall appear that a sufficient number of votes has been given in favor 
of increasing or diminishing the amount of capital, or of extending or 
changing its business, as aforesaid, or for availing itself of the privi 
leges and provisions of this act, a certificate of the proceedings, show- 
ing a compliance with the provisions of this act, the amount of capital 
actually paid in, the business to which it is extended, or changed, the 
whole amount of debt and liabilities of the company, and the amount 
of which the capital stock shall be increased or diminishe d, shall be 
made out, signed, and verified by the affidavit of the chairman, and be 
countersigned by the secretary ; and such certificate shall be acknow- 
ledged by the chairman, and filed, as re quired by the first section of 
this act ; ; and when so filed, the capital stock of ‘such corporation shall 
be increased or diminished to the amount specified in such certificate, 
and the business extended or changed as aforesaid, and the company 
shall be entitled to the privileges and provisiol is, and be subject to 
the liabilities of this act, as the case ma y be.” 

“Sec. 23.—If the indebtedness of any such company shall at any 
time exceed the amount of its capital stock, the directors of such 
company assenting thereto, shall be oan mally and individually liab! 
for such excess, to t sreditors of such company.” 

“Sec, 24.—No stockholder shall ™]; bay )! rally liable for the pay 
ment of any debt cont racted by any company formed under this 
which is not to be paid within one year from the time the debt is con 
tracted, nor unless a suit for the collection of such debt shall b 
brought against such company within one year after the debt shall be 
come due; and no suit shall be brought against any stockholder who 
shall cease to be a stockholder in any such company, for any debt so 
contracted, unless the same shall be commenced with two years from 
the time he shall cease to be a stockholder in such con ipany, nor unt il 
an execution shall have been returned unsatisfied, in whole of in 
part.” 

“Sec. 25.—It shall be the duty of the directors of every sucl 
porations or company to cause a book to be kept by the treasurer or 
clerk thereof, containing the names of all persons, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, who are, or shall have been within six years, stockholders of such 
company, and showing their places of residence, the number of shares 


1 cor 
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of stock held by them respectively, and the time when they respee- 
tively became the owners of such shares, and the amount of stock ac- 
tually paid in; which book shall, during the usual business hours of 
the day, on every (day) except Sunday, and the fourth of July, be 
open for the inspection of — yiders and creditors of the company 
and their pers ynal representatives, at the office or prin iple place ot 
business of such company, in the county where its business opera- 


tions shall be located ; and any and every such stockholder, creditor 
or representative, shall have a right to make extracts from such books ; 
and no transfer of stock shall be valid for any purpose whatever, ex- 
cept to render the person to w hom it shall be transferred liable for 
the debts of the company, a to the provisions of this act, until 
it shall have been entered ee in, as required by this section, by an 
entry showing to and from whom transferred ; such book shall be 


presumptive evidence of the facts therein stated, in favor of the plain- 

tiff in any suit, or proceedings against such company, or against any 

one or more stockholders. Every officer or agent of any such com 

pany, who s! hall neglect to make any proper entry in such book, o1 

shall refuse or neglect to exhibit the same, or allow the same 
1 


to be ins p ected, and extracts to be taken therefrom, as provided by 
this section, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and the com- 
pany shall forfeit and pay to the party injured, a penalty of fifty 
dollars for every such neglect or refusal, and all the damages result- 
ing therefrom. And every company that shall neglect to keep such 
book open for inspection as aforesaid, shall forfeit to the people the 
sum of fifty dollars for every d ly it shall so negleet; to be sued for 
and recovered in the name of the people, by the district attorney of 
the county in which the business of such corporation shall be located 
and when so recovered, the amount shall be paid into the treasury of 
said county, for the use of the common schools.”’ 

‘This act shall take effect immediately.” 

‘ Approved March 12, 1849.” 


Although we are of the opinion that the proVisions of this law will 
embrace a large portion of the cases where corporate privileges may 
be desired, yet there are some of its provisions which we esteem ob- 
jectionable. Among these is that which prohibits the incorporation 
of companies with a i se less than five thousand dollars. 

The wisdom that dictated this policy is beyond our « om pre hension : 
and why it is, that forty-nine men who are able to raise but $4,900 
should be denied a priv ilege which is granted to three who can raise 
$5,000, is a problem in political economy which we believe none but 
a Missouri legislator can solve. This, however, and such other ob- 
jections as may exist, will doubtless be removed by the next Legisla- 
ture, provided the people should become aw akened to the utility and 
importance of the syst em which we have endeavored to illustrate. 
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ART. IL—HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FUR TRADE 
BY J. LOUGHBOROUGH, ESQ., OF 


CHAPTE , a from Page 324. 


Gevernment of the Bay Company—Their Survey om nts, Clerks and Voyageurs- 
The number of their Forts—Vancouvse Repor fMr.1 y ‘resent state of the Tra’ 
and its Profitis—Where Furs are sent—Their Treatment of the Indians—Rules of Pre 
serving Animals—Character of the Voyageurs—Their Dress and Habits—Their Hard- 

ships and Toils—Their Food—Account of Ross Cox—His Extraordinary Adventures 

when lost, with Snakes, Bears and Wolves—Difficult navigation of the Columbia 


Starvation and Cannibalism of some Voyaguers 


Tue concerns of the Hudson Bay Company are managed by a Gor- 
ernor, a Deputy Governor and a Committee of Directors, established in 
London, by whom all general regulations and orders are devised and 
sent forth, and by whom all the accounts, reports of subordinates, and 
other matters of interest are examined and controlled. The conduct 
of this body, is enveloped in the most profound secrecy. Even the 
communications which they are required to make to the government, 
in writing, are made with studied brevity and caution, and contain 
only, what is absolutely required. This policy, which originates in 
apprehension of rivalry, and in dread of the consequences to them- 
selves of a full exposure of their interior regulation and conduct to 
their employers and the Indian tribes ; has resulted in the entire sup- 
pression of a multitude of facts important to science at large, and 
especially so, to our geographical knowledge. Itis more than probable 
too, that we are thus kept in ignorance of a vast body of materials, 
which, if available, would throw a vivid light upon Indian history, and 
thus contribute essentially to the success of those learned and labori- 
ous efforts which are yet making, to solve the mystery of their origin 
and peculiarities. In America there is a Resident Governor, whose 
duty consists in occasionly visiting the subordinate trading posts, su- 
perintending and directing the conduct of the Commandants, and col- 
lecting and transmitting an aceurate account of their proceedings to the 

3oard in London. Each interior Fort or trading post has a comman- 
dant and a clerk, as many traders as is necessary to carry the goods 
into the Indian villages, and bring in the furs, and as many voyageurs 
or hands, as are required to transport the goods to the various points 
at which their trade is carried on. The strictest discipline and regular- 
ity and the most rigid economy marks all their proceedings, and as the 
civil and criminal aflairs and tribunals are composed of their own ser- 
vants, the company may be said to exercise all the functions of gov- 
ernment, saving to the crown, only due homage and a nominal control. 

The posts of the company are dotted all over Northern America, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The most northern is situated on 
Makenzie’s river, within the arctic circle, and is called Fort Good Hope. 
In all their territories there are probably one hundred ‘of these posts. 
They are, with the exception of Fort Churchill, uniformly stockades 
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To give the reader some idea of what is proba bly at this time, the 
umount of business done by this company we will add some state- 
ments of f , tal they exported from the whole of their pos- 
sessions 433.398 skins, valued at about the sum of eight hundred 
thousand dollars. In the year 1845 their exportations of skins were 
probably of a value a little exceeding that of the previous year. In 
these same years the value of the goods, introduced into the country 
was about two hundred thousand dollars. The whole number of per- 
oymen in 1845 was 1212. If we rate the salaries 
and wages of these persons at one hundred and fifty thousand dellars, 
the profits of the com] pany W ill be four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. From this sum it will be required to deduct the cost of trans- 
port tation in shi lps, from America to Europe, and the east, and the re- 
remaining balance will show their net profits. The commercial reader 
have made no allowance for building forts, and for 
the tr ansportation of goods into the interior and furs to the harbors. 
We newer that the forts are all built by these men working for the 
allowed wages, and that ta also, transport the goods from the St 
Lawrence, or York Factory to the interior, in canoes, and on pac k 
animals; and the furs to the St. Lawrence, or York Factory, at the 
points of " Shipm ent. at goods, for the convenience of the trade, are 
put into packages of ninety pounds, in London, two of which can be 
carried by a mule, an i which a single person can easily handle in mak- 
ing portages around falls and other impediments to interior navigation. 
The furs also, are always packed in bales of the same weight. The 
foregoing statistics are derived from the official reports of the com- 
pany to Parliament, and we may therefore, well doubt whether they 


have rated their profits as largely as the truth would require. Mr. 
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our Oregon negotiations, estimates their export 
and the goods introduced by them at $200,000. 
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The furs collected by the company are nea rly all shipped for Lon- 


don, either at Montreal, at York Factory on ~ n bay, or at Fort 
Vancouver, on the Columbia, from whence tl! vey are distributed through 
Europe and into the east. Direct sh lipments from Vancouver to Can- 
ton, are sometimes made, but the general course of trade is as we have 


stated. There was formerly some understanding with the East India 
Company, by whi h those sent to ( hina were ex¢ hanged for teas and 
silks for the European market. What arrangements the company at 
this time have for the disposal of their furs, after they reach London 
we are unable tos ay. 

Since the Hudson’s Ba y Company have enjoyed the « xclusive priv- 
ileges of trading with the Indian tribes, in all the British Dominions on 


1 


the contine nt, they have certainly proved themselves wise snd pru- 
dent cop mae engl They have established schools for the instruc- 
tion of the natives and half-breed children at. their posts, and they 
have given eve ry facil ay and encouragement to missionaries to enter 
the Indian te rritory, and given them assistance and protection whilst 
engaged in pious eGerts for their conversion. It is true that in con- 
sequence of the a bsence of compe tition they have the power (and use 
it no doubt) of compelling the natives to pi ay them highe r pric es tha 
the »y would otherwise have to pay, and these greatly e nhance their profits 
but it may well be doubted whether this burthen upon the Indians is 
not be ter for them thanthe demoralization, the crime, the strifes, and 
bloodshed, which would inevitably result from again opening this 
irade to competition, just as these things did occur during the long 
period preceeding their unrivalled dominion. The company have en- 
tirely succeeded in acquiring a controlling influence over the various 
tribes within their territories ; and justice requires us to state that in 
the main, this influence has been exercised . neficially to the Indians. 
They have repress sed their vindictive wars, given them adequate 
motives to exert themselves for a support, substituted their imple ments 
and many of the comforts of civilization for the rude inventions of 
barbarism; and in many other ways essentially ameliorated their con- 
dition. Some of its hunters and tre appers, W hen far be »yond their con- 
trol, have occasionally perpetrated acts worthy of fiends; but we 
never had a doubt that these atrocities were disapproved by their su- 
periors, and severely punished when discovered. “In all the coun- 
tries,” says Mr. Wyvern, “where the Bay C ompany have exclusive 
control, they are at peace with the Indians,and the Indians are at peace 
among themselves.’’ The testimony of Capt. Wixxxs also, is decisive 
upon this point.* 

The territory under the control of the Bay Company comprises with 
some portions of good soil, an immense tract of desolate country to- 
tally unfit for cultivation and for the habitation of civilized man. It is 
sprinkied all over with groups and chains of lakes, united by streams, 
the heads of which so nearly approach, that slight labor would be 
requiste to unite them, and thus divide the continent into a number of 


*Wilkes, Vol. 4, ‘page 332. 
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islands. These interior streams and lakes are the channels upon 
which their goods and furs are transported from place to place, by 
the voyogeurs. The sparsity of the soil has rendered it an object to 
preserve the races of fur-bearing animals as the most productive rev- 
likely to derive from the country. For this 
purpose they have divided it intoa number of districts, (or beats as they 
are technically called. ) 
the duty of taking care that no animals are killed out of season—that 
the females are well preserved, aud that the Indians confine them- 
selves to hunting the proper animals at the proper period. The Indi- 
ans themselves, are restrained by penalties and by the regulation which 
precludes them from trade w hen these laws are violated. We cannot 
take leave of the subject of the British fur trade without taking some 
notice of the per uliarities of the voyageurs, and of the toils, hard- 
i ch they have been for ages engaged. 


enue the ec ymMpany are 


The commandants of posts are charged with 


yf 

ships and adventures in whi ; 
They are a very unique and strongly marked race of beings. De- 
cended from the old Coureur des Bois, they have retained the charac- 
teristics derived to them from the intimate associations of their fathers 
with the Indian tribes, and the wild and fierce life which they lead; 
but under the controlling influence of the company, they have gradu- 
ally lost all the ferocious and sanguinary traits which once disgraced 
them. Their dress is semi-barbarous. They usually wear a surcoat 
made of a Mackinaw blanket of blue, red or greencolor,a striped cotton 
or calico shirt, stuff trousers,and sometimes leather leggings, mockasins 
of Deer skin, or of the dressed hide of the Buffalo, shod with raw 
hide, and a belt of bright color, from which they suspend a knife, a 
tobacco pouch, and other implements. Their language is a piebald lin- 
go, the ground of which is a French patois embroidered with Indian. 

Scotch and English phrases. 

The whole lives of these voyageurs are consumed in wild and exten- 
sive rovings, sometimes far into the artic circle, where food and rai- 
ment are alike difficult to acquire, then over the great mountain chain 
of the north-east, and downas far as the Pacific coast, and again along 
the course of winding streams, inlets, bays and lakes, exposed toevery 
inclemency of the most inhospitable climate in the world. A few days 
of association with civilized communities uniformly disgusts and 
wearies them. They cannot rest when fettered by the institutions and 
habits of civilization. The only truly happy moments they experi- 
ence is when upon long and toilsome expeditions, uprivers around por- 
tages and across lakes; encamping at night, in the open air, chatting 
around their evening fires. Then the evening meal of meats (if they 
have it) is roasted upon the coals, the pipe is passed around, the story 
of hazardous adventure is told and the joyous song is borne upon the 
bosom of the still and quiet lake. Then it is that all the hereditary gai- 
ty of the French race is exhibited. They are most skilful canoe-men, 
vigorous and adroit with the paddle, and they will move on from one 
day’s end to another, only relieving their labors with their songs and 
their jests. Murmuring or quarreling is rarely heard among them. 
The language employed in this intercourse is uniformly kind 
and affectionate, and although they have their full share of the intense 
egotism and consequent selfishness of the French character, it is 
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softened and disguised by the politeness and apparent cordialit y of 
their demeanor. Nothing can be more romantic or more pleasing than 
to repose on the banks of one of those quiet lakes when the skies are 
clear, the air balmy, and the waters moving in glittering ripples ; and 
listen to the sweet chaunts which have been preserved by tradition 

and which are sung by these voyageurs, as _ y steadily p sly the oar to 
their cadence. This class, and the class keel-boatmen, formerly 
found upon te Ohio and Mississippi 7 are the two strongest 
marked classes which have been developed upon our continent since 
its discovery. The latter are now only remembered in the anecdotes 
of some of our older citizens, and the tormer too will be extinguished 
with the trade to which they owe their origin. 

The voyageurs, in their journies, subsist themselves upon whateve: 
they can find in the country through which they are passing, rarely 


taking a sufficiency of food to last them through, So tar as fi 


food is 


concerned, their lives are necessarily hard, for there is but a small 
portion of the British territory frequented by bull Deer are be- 


: , . } +] her ; fs } . 
coming rarer every day, and the other anim: ls of northern America 


would be dex med by any one ¢ Is 3 almost unit tor foo I, The seal. the 


walrus, the reindeer, the musk ox, and all the furred animals are 


eaten by them. Some of these and others. for exumple ire 


tremely offensive to the taste and smell; but these men ear! 
eat them not only contentedly, but with avidity. West of 
tains, all of the interior posts are subsisted upon horse al 
fish. Of these, the » dog is preferred, Wild horses are said to be n 
so rood as those which have been ce mesticated and worked, The 
flesh is tough and stringy ; that of a fat domestic one is tender, and 
wholesome. We read that dogs were deemed by the Romans and 
some other ancient nations, a dish fit to grace a primee’s table; but we 
moderns have discovered so many other things to tickle the palate 
that the fact of their being now eaten under a 1y circumstances, is re- 
marked as extraordinary. Such is the force of custom. These men 
abide by the Roman rule, and are only discontented when the means 
of doing so fail them. Fy uits and vegetables are found in some lox - 
ties, but they are extremely rare. 

As illustrations of the privations and dangers frequently encounter 


acl 


ed by the employees of the Bay Compa ny, we will super: ade d a cou 


* Of these, in addition to the lichens already n« ed, we wil te afew nu 
The Cornus Alba, » lead color+d berries of w! ul 1 bear berries by 
Crees. because these animals are fond of them H the Viburn>m edule, or w inter 
ries; the Azalia Medecaulis, used as medicine; the Lillinm Phil delphiam ; 
Evpilobium Augustifolium, used by the voyageurs as a pot herb under the name « 
the Lhe ba fret; the Ledum Lalif lium, called by the Indians Kawkee Kee Puc 
quaw, {* always leaves,” or evergreer,) a'd also Maskaig (medicine) used as tea 
by the whites; the Ledum Pulustis, also used as tea, the Prunus Virginia, choke 
cherry, beaten or pounded into pemm/can ; the Pyrus oval’s, the wood of which is 
used for arrows and pipe stems, and is hence called bois de fleche by the vo yageurs : 
berries, the size of a pea, are the finest fruit in the country. The Crees call 
them Messasscootoommeena. Juniper common and Juniperus prostrata, the bes ries 
of which the Indians call crow-berries, and some species of the Saxafraga. The 
researches of Brown, Richardson, Hooper, Douglass, and others have eventuated 
in the collection of upwards of 660 species, belo ging to 27 genera of plants within 
the bounds of British America, east of the Rocky mountairs. The above com- 
prise auch as are used asfood. Innorthern Oregon there are some others. 

29 
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Lewis and the ascended some ‘tance up the 
] is fork. and from ther {t their canoes and commenced their 
ournev northw: second dav, t] 
f the vil and ari upon an immense p! in destitute of 


poundaries oO! 


ley passed thie 


trees, and showing no signs of life, save a few bunches oi pi rched and 
stunted grass. This plain was variegated with some undulations, a 
few seattered masses of detached rocks, and some deep ravines with- 
out a drop of water within a circuit of a hundred miles, and literal ¥v 
swarming wiltl Iwo days and a half were occupied in 
toiling over this sterile when the party arrived at an oasis of 
small dimensions, where a sparkling fountain bubbled up and diffused 
the waters of life immediate ly around it, with its little basin enclosed 
in an umbrageous covering of overhanging es,und its margin clothe 

After 


at 


in rich grass. Here the party halted jor rest and reireshment. 
making a hearty meal, the men reclined upon the velvet grass, smoked 
their pipes, and chatted over old adventures and new hopes. Cox 
himself coneluded to stroll a little way down the streams to some 
clumps of trees which he discovered at some distance from the ec: mp 
with the expectation of gathering some fresh fruit as a regale after 
his solid meai of horse meat. Fruit be found in abundance, and after 
satiating his appetite, he carelessly laid down to rest, and meditated 
ects. | nfortunately the morning’s fatigue had 


upon his future pros] , 
been so great that sleep overcame him. Four hours afterwards, he 
awoke. Imagine his consternation, on returning to camp, at finding 
it the whole party had departed, man and horse, and the extinct 
ae testified several hours previously. Almost maddened with fear, 
se screamed out at the top of his voice, and ran hither and thither in 
wiid and aimless excitement. Aiter exhausting himself in these vain 


efforts for relief, he found calmness enough to estimate all the dread- 
@ reality o: his situation. He was alone in a wild and desolate re- 
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gion, infested by venomous serpents and desperate beasts of prey 

without a horse or gun and destitute of clothing and implements. In 
the north-east corner of the valley, after an arduous search, he found 
the marks of horse’s feet, which he followed until they were lost in a 
chain of rocky hills where they could make no impression. From this 
elevation he could see for m: iny miles ahead; but discovered no sign 
of the party. His only clothing was a gingham shirt, a pair of nan- 
keen trowsers, and thin mockasins. The night now closed in with a 

cold, heavy dew. Finding a patch of dead grass, he pulled enough to 
lie down pon — cover himself, and in this situation commended 
himself to the care of Almight y God, He arose in the morning, cold 
and stiff, and proceeded onward with no assurance that he was in the 
right direction, but animated with vague and undefined hopes. After 
travelling all d y; he discovered, late in the evening, two horsemen 
galloping along a height some miles in advance; but all his signals 
failed to attract their attention, and in a few moments he was again 
left to his desolate reflections. When it became nearly dark, he turn- 
ed around to collect the means of preparing for sleep, and to his horror 
discovered a very large rattlesnake coiling himself for a stroke. He 
sprang back, picked up a large stone, and with it succeeded in crush- 
ing the reptile’s head. His mockasins were now worn out, and the 
soles of his feet bruised and swollen by the travel over the rocky sur- 


face. 

The next morning he pursued his hopeless journey. The rocky 
sandy soil covered with jagged shrubs and burnt grass, made his toil 
and suffering excessive. This dé ry too, closed in w thout awakening any 
well founded hopes of relief. The third morning he pursued his course 


through a region diversified with hills and vallies, and clumps of pine 
trees, and filled with rattlesnakes, horned-lizards, and grass-hoppers. 
The grass-hoppers kept him in constant alarm by the similarity of the 
buzzing of their wings, to the alarm of the rattlesnakes. In the 
evening he arrived at the shores of a lake, some miles in length sur- 
rounded with trees and shrubs, where he obtained an abundance of 
ehoke cherries, the first food he had procured since his party left him. 
Near the bank of this Lake he slept, but he was frequently aroused 
during the night by the melancholy and hideous howling of large bands 
of wolves, and the fearful growling of a number ef grizly bears. 

The next morning he determined to make several short journies in 
different directions, during some days, with the hope of finding traces 
of Indians or traders. The cherries were in abundance here, and if 
he left them he had no security for the future. This day he killed 
several rattlesnakes, and only escaped the fangs of a hungry wolf by 
acting with great firmness and decision. The second day after he de- 
termined to pursue his journey onwards. In the evening he was for- 
tunate enough to find some cherries and haws. Through the night he 

ras again disturbed by the fierce encounter of bears and famished 
wolves. The next day he was several times surrounded by large 
bands of wolves, barking, howling, and knashing their teeth with hun- 
rer. He was too weak for defence if they had known it, but he saved 
fimself by makin demonstrations at them with a stick, sad thus driv- 
ing them away. He was now compelled tocut pieces from the legs of 
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his feet, and in a few days had well nigh 





his trousers to bandage 
stripped his legs naked 

On the 25th he was attacked by a wolf of immense size, but again 
escaped by his firmness and his assumption of superiority, and whilst 
engaged with the wolf was horridly alarmed by two lynxes, which 
passed very near him but fortunate ly without stopping. Two whole 
days had now been spent without food or a drop of water. Late in 
the evening his hopes were raised by coming me a bunch of green 
trees and shrubs, but he was confounded at finding no sign of water. 
Pulling a few rushes for a bed, he laid them at the foot of a large 
about lying down, he 
led and ready to 


4 


stone for a pillow, but at the moment he was 
caught sight of a rattlesnake just under the stone, coi 
strike. He killed him with his stick. On further examination he 
found a large cluster of them under the stone, the whole of which he 
rooted out and killed. Ere he well accomplished this task, a dozen or 


two snakes of different kinds, of dark | yrown, blue, and green colors, 
made their appearance, some of which he succeeded in killing. Near 


this spot he found a resting place for aie night. 

The next morning he pursued his laborious way over arid plains, 
covered with prickly pears and sharp rocks, which lacerated his feet 
terribly. In the afternoon he found water rushing 
narrow fissure in a bank of rocks and foaming at 
brow, and slaked his intense thirst. After repos- 
“into the — m and bathed. 


LI hrough a dee p and 


its base. Here he 


cooled his burning 
ing for a few minutes, he threw himsell 
In the undergrowth here he also found some hips and cherries upon which 
he made a delicious meal after his three days fast. Seare chi ng fora place to 

la vhich the winds had 


sleep, he discovered the hollow trunk of a largé pine, 
prostrate 1 years before. Into this he clambered and laid himself down. 
In about two hours he was awakened bythe fierce growling of a bear. 
which had removed a portion of the bark with which he had covered 


himself, and was leaning over him with his nose hesitating what he 


should do next. He instantly sprang up, seized his stick and uitered 


i 


a piercing cry, whi h caused the bear to recede a tew sté ps, when he 
turned about apparently in doubt what he would do. ans 
that the bear was like ly to bring his resolution to the fightin point, 


Cox determined to retreat, and acc ordingly scrambled up a tree near 


by. The bear commenced ascending the tree also. Cox succeeded in 
anchoring himself upon a limb from which he was enabled to anney 
the bear by striking his muzzle and feet with a stick. After scrap- 
ing the bark for some time the bear gave up the adventure and retired 
to the hollow tree a few feet off, where he quietly took up his quar- 
ters. Cox made several attempts to descend but the bear slept with 
one eye open and gave evident signs of the fact, and he was compelled 
to keep his station in the tree until morning. A little after sunrise, 
the bear issued forth, lenis himself, and examined the state of the 
game. He > finally conclu led his chances of success to be hopeless, and 
departe ad evict lently in high dudgeon. Cox descended the tree, and 
pursued his journey thro ugh an open pine wood, and late in the even- 
ing to his great joy came to a spot where a party had evidently en- 
eamped the preceeding night. Here he made a meal upon the scat- 
tered fragments of the bones of ducks and geese, upon which his pre- 
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decessors had regaled themselves. From this spot he journeyed on 
for several days, over a country similar to that already mentioned, en- 
deavoring to follow the tracks of the party which preceeded him. At 
length he rose suddenly upon the high bank of a small deep stream, 
and stood at gaze. He fancied he heard the ne ighing of a horse, 
Soon he scanned the surrounding country, and with deep thanks to 
Almighty God for his deliverance discove red a band of horses a mile 
or two off. Clambering over the stream and up its opposite bank he 
hastened forward, and in a short time discerned the curling line of 
smoke arising from a ravine. On approaching this, he found two In- 
dian women, who instantly fled in dismay, for they thought he was 
some evil spirit. Soon after two men made their appearance and 
greeted him in the most friendly manner. They took him to their 
wigwam of bushes and skins, and washed, clothed, and fed him with 
much solicitude. He ate heartly of salmon, and of course suffered 
severely with the pains of indigestion some hours afterwards. 

He had wandered in this destitute situation for fourteen days. The 
Indians took him to the camp of the party to w hich he was attached, 
where he ascertained the causes of his fearful adventure. The party 
being large they had started off from the spring in several divisions. 
Those who were in front thought he was in the rear, and those in the 
rear thought he was in front, and the fact was not known until they 
encamped for the night and missed him. Several parties had been out 
in search of him but their efforts were futile. 

In April 1817, a party of eighty-six men started from Fort George, 
near the mouth of the Columbia, to make a voyage across the conti- 
nent, to Fert William, near the head of Lake Superior. This party 
were in the service of the North-west Company. It consisted of five 
Scotchmen, two Englishmen, one [rishman, thirty six Canadians, twenty 
{roquois, two Nippissings, one Cree, and three half-breeds, nine Sand- 
wich Islanders, one boy, a servant, two women and two children 
After passing the rapids with two portages, they arrived at the dalles 
(or narrows) where the Columbia river is confined between two im- 
mense walls of rock, for some miles, and rushes with amazing 
swiftness. P assing by a portage the ‘y proceeded on to the little dalles 
some miles above, and passed around ‘them by the narrow channel to 
the right. The same night they arrived at the foot of the great falls. 
Passing these they proceeded on, and on the next day passed several oth- 
er bad rapids. In a d: 1y or two more they reached the grand rapids. 
Z rom there they met w ith no impediment until after they passed Lew- 

s fork of the Columbia, when they arrived at the Priest's r: ipid. Here 
a ties portion of the party left them for the interior posts. The 
same day the party made Pasquin’s rapid, and on the next day reached 
Rocky Island rapid. ‘Two days more brought them to La rapide de Ig- 
nace, where the river begins to become narrowed between masses of 
rock and is consequently from this upward, very swift. The ensuing 
day they arrived at the Grand rapid. The next day brought them to 
the Little falls, where the channel is confined in a narrow fissure of 
rock, for upwards of a mile, and is impassable. It is to be remarked 
that the tributaries of the Columbia, as it is ascended, become much 
more rapid—and thus renders navigation, even with canoes, extremely 
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laborious. On the 17th of April, the party paddled into the first lake 


formed by the Columbia,’ which is about twelve leagues in length. 
This is connected by a narrow and short strait to another lake of 


much smaller dimensions. After passing this lake the river becomes 


still more narrow and difficult of ascen days more brought 
them to the second dalles, which cannot be pas with eanoes. Two 
days afterwards they arrived at the upper dall hich are also im- 
passible and filled with whirlpools. Ina few days they arrived at the 
Rocky Mountain portage, and this is the highest point the indefatigable 
voyageurs have been able to reach in light canoes. We have thought 
it a matter of interest to show, in one view, the numbers of the rap- 
ids &c., in the Columbia river, as ll as to add that in times of low 
water the river above Waila Walla is n hy impassible, even for light 
canoes ; and at the period of the annual rise, the tributary streams 
which are precipitated into it from great elevations, create a current 
which even steamboats could not ascend; because some visionaries 
have frequently indulged themselves ai ickled : public ear with 
dreams of a change of the chann the whole commerce of China 
and the East Indies, fr he gre eean across this broad continent 
upon these streams. An t a final quietus upon such specula 
tions in future, we will remark that all the streams descending from 
the west side of the mountain LO he icife are haracterized by 
more and greater impediments than we have here enumerated. 

At Rocky mount i } rLage ral o! the menwere so mu¢ h indis- 
posed that the leaders of the party deemed it imprudent to take them 
across the mountains. They were therefore sent back in the best 
canoe to Spokan house. The party sent back consisted of seven 
men, two of whom only were able to work; but as their course was 
down stream and the water high it wa li | they would arri 
three days at the Kettle falls from nee they might i b aci 
Spokan house. The y were therefore, only supplied with three days 
provision. This party were all tot ally lost with the exception of one 


man, an ithe following is the account which he gave of their eal: 


On leaving the aie Mountains they shot rapidly down the river 
until they reached the Upper Dailes. Heie they were compelled to 
disembark. <A tow line was attached to the stern of the canoe, and 
two men attended italong the banks with poles to keep at off the rocks. 
In the middle of the Dalles the canoe was involved in a whirlpool), and 
the line was broken. For some moments the canoe was lost in the 
vortex, When it again emerged to the view, it was forced against 
he side wall of rocks and crushed te pieces. ‘They had not taken 
from it either their blankets or provisions, and now found themselves 
utterly destitute, at a season when no [ruits were to be hoped for. It 
was impossible to return to the mountains. Their only hope was to 
proceed down and follow the course of tle river lest they should be- 
come bewildered. The flooded stage of the stream had s: il merged all 
the bottoms and they were compelled to toil their way through almost 
impervious forests and brush, and over jagged and pointed rocks and 
deep ravines. In many places the ground was literally covered with 
prickly pear and other thorny shrubs which soon tore off the cov ering 


of their feet and legs, and lacerated them at every step. Food, they 


mities 
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There is no portion of American history which contrasts so strong- 
iv with the history of other countries, as that which relates to the 
early settlement of the new states of the Union. In other parts of 
the earth, ignorance, and fero ‘ity, its natural ally, combining in their 


wr 


© 
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opposition to the cenius of civilization obstructed its progress ; and 


many ages of sanguinary strife passed away belore the selfish princi- 


ples of man could be modified, and subjected to the eontrol of his 
moral nature. 
Instead of uniting to subdue the earth, for the purpose of extrac- 


thence the means of subsistence, and of eomfort, he turned his 


ting 
tng 
r) ? 


powers against his own species, and warred with his fellow man, not 
only for the exclusive possession of the bounty of nature, but, with 
the fell design of subjugating his brother and c m pe ‘ling him to yield 
ip the fruits of his labor. Brt here in America, and more especially 
in that region west of the Mississippi. we have seen the savage tribes 
retiring before the tide o! civilization, not driven out by force, but re- 
linguishing their claim for a stipulated price ; and ere their foot prints 
were obliterated from the soil, we have seen their country in the oc- 
cupation of a different race. brin ring with them the seience of gov- 

and the useful and the ornamental arts. 


ernment, the christian religion 
A territorial government is organized: and in a few years lincs are 


blished as the boundaries ofa sovereign State. 


drawnon the map, and esta 
Such is the history of lowa,a name unheard o!/ as denoting a civil di- 


h anterior to the vear ; bul now,a state em- 


vision of the eart 
; * 5 | based wont © cme 
bracing an area of 50,914 square Mues; an ntaiming a population 


of near 200,000 inhabitants. 
he history of lowa anterior to the advent of civilization is a sealed 


book: the tribes that roamed over its flower-clad prairies, and kin- 
dled their camp tires by its beautiful stre.ms are gone, and no record 
remains to declare leeds: and e2 cept their names, and treaties oj 
cession, the histori vill find but few facts to record im respect to 
their existence. i 1ong these, however. there is one fact that de- 


serves to be translat language of every nation: no blood, 
shed in war between the civilized and savage races, ever stained the soil of 
lowa. Where else upon the green earth has civilization ever been 
established without mortal strife? Let the historiantreasure up this 
fact to adorn the brightest page of his annals. 

In contemplating the probable destiny that may await a community, 
the first subject that challenges attention is the genius of its institu- 
tions ; for no matter how rich the soil, how genial the elimate, n 
how favorably located in respect to commercial advantages, the wealth 
and happiness of its constituents, must in time, conform to the degree 
of their intelligence, and moral designs. 

Without pretending to decide upon the merits of the constitution 
and laws of lowa, we may, however, affirm that whatever may be 
their defects, if the principles, contained in her constitution in res- 
pect to education shall be cherished, and faithfully carried out, they 
will, in time, not only correct any vices which that instrument may 
contain, but give the best direction to all subsequent legislation. The 
following is the constitutional provision to which we refer: 

The General Assembly shall encourage, by all suitable means, 
the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral and agricultural im- 
provement. The proceeds of all lands that have been or hereafter 
may be granted by the United States to this State for the support of 


schools, whieh shall hereafter be sold or disposed of, andthe five hua- 


“9 
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dred thousand acres of land granted to the new states under an act of 
Congress distributing the proceeds of the public lands among the sey- 
eral states of the Union, approved A. D. 1841, and all estates of de- 
ceased persons, who may have died without leaving a will or heir ; 
and also such per cent. as may be granted by Congress on the sale of 
lands in this State, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest 
of which, together with all the rents of the unsold lands, and such 
other means as the General Asse mbly may provide, shall be inviola- 
bly appropriated to the support of common schools throughout the 
State. 

“3. The General Assembly shall provide for a system of common 
schools. by which a school shall be kept up and supported in eat h 
school district at least three months in every year; and any school 
district neglecting to keep up and support such a school, may be de- 
prived of its proportion of the interest of the public fund during such 
neglect. 

* 4. The money which shall be paid by persons as an equivalent 
for exemption from military duty, and the clear proceeds of all fines 
collected in the several counties for any breach of the penal laws, 
shall be exclusively applied in the several counties in which such 
money is paid or fine collected, among the several school districts of 
said counties, in the proportion of the number of inhabitants in such 
districts, to the support of common schools, or the establishment of 
libraries, as the General Assembly may from time to time provide by 
law.” 

It will doubtless require much time to put in successful operation. 
and perfect a system of public education in a country so recently set- 
tled, and thinly inhabited as Iowa ; but we learn from the report of 
the superintendent of public instruction, made to the general assem- 
bly in December 1848, that much has already been done towards the 
organization of public schools. And judging from the zeal evinced 
by the superintendent, and the excellent practical views and sugges- 
tions contained in his report, we conclude that, under the direction of 
one so well qu ilified, it cannot be long before the people of lowa will 
realize the most satisfactory results from the liberal donations granted 
by congress for the promotion of education. In his report to the leg- 
islature the superintendent, Thomas H. Benton, Jr., says, “ Our 
school fund is of the most liberal character. It will probably amount 
to $2,000,000 when the school lands are all dis posed of.” The in- 
come from this sum will doubtless be sufficient to secure to every 
child in the State a suilicient amount of instruction to enable them 
to read and write at least, and if appropriated with a view of effec- 
ting this object, lowa m iy yet be the first State, or government upon 
the earth to boast that, there is no adult citizen born upon her soil 
who cannot read the Holy scriptures, and the laws of the land. Des- 
pairing in the hope that our own State of Missouri will obtain this 
glorious distinction, we should rejoice to see it won by the youngest 
of the States west of the Mississippi. What a noble end to stimu- 
late the people of Iowa to exertion! and what a brilliant reward 
awaits the superintendent who may tbe instrumental in its consum- 


mation ! 
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wheat exposed to the wintry blast. 
The crops of oats and potatoes raised in this district are equal to 
} Me : , : : 1 
aly in the United States. The soil and climate ure also well adapted 
tu the yrowth of grasses. Wild grasses grow luxuriantly, and culti- 
vated grasses succeed admirably so far as they have been tried.” 
Bradiord, in his notes on the North-West, says, “ The principal em- 


ployments here must al yays Le those connected with agricuiture ; 
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and we believe that the opinion generall y prevails that lowa is destined 
to be almost exclusively an agricultur: il State. That the principal 
employments will be agricultural, may be true; but the facts indicate 
great manufacturing capacity as well as agricultural; and assuming 
these facts to be true, and that the mineral resources should be found 
equal to what we are authorized to expect, it may be affirmed that, 
excepting. perhaps, the valley of the Ohio, no part of the Urion com- 
bines more advantages for manufacturing than does the valley of the 
Des Moines. 

The excellent adaptation of lowa, and the region lying west of it, 
to the production of wool, hemp, and flax, we think ean not be doubt- 
ed; and with an abundance of coal, water-power, iron, and cheap pro- 
visions, she will furnish from her own soil the raw material for two, 
of the three great staples of manufacturies, iron and woolen fab- 
rics—and even the raw material for the other, cotton, can be deliver- 
ed in the valley of the Des Moines, nearly, if not quite as cheap as at 
any point on the Ohio above Louisville. Nor is her position in re- 
spect to distribution less fi vorable than her means of produ ing ‘ For 
should the projec t of a railw ay to the Pacific be carried out, there can 
be no question but that a branch of this improvement will pass through 
Jowa; but whether this great thoroughfare be made or not, yet one, 
or more, of the great lines from the Atlantic will, doubtless in time, be 
extended west to the Missouri river; and in either event the location 

lowa will be eminently favorable in a commercial point of view. 
With a system of improvement formed upon a line of railway passing 
through the State from east to west, she would command the trade of 
all the country lying north, and secure a large portion of that west of 
Missouri. Indeed, when the improvement now in progress on the 


Des Moines is con pleted, a portion of the trade of the upper Missou- 
ri is destined to find its way to the south through this route. 

In support of this opini yn, we make the following extract from the 
report of Samuel R. Curtis, Esq., principal engineer, on the Des 


Moines improvement : 

“When the Des Moines improvement is completed, and paid for, the 
only object of tolls will be to improve and repair the work. Suppos- 
ing however we adopt the same rate of tolls that are now charged on 
the Ohio canals, the toll and transportation from the Mississippi to the 
Forks of the Des Moines, would not exceed twenty cents per hun- 
dred. To encourage Tnrouzh freight tolls should be reduced on 
freight going west of the , upper extremity of the work, and by this 
reduction the transportation per hundred from the Mississippi to the 
Forks, will be as low as fifteen cents. 

Let us then compare the probable cost of transportation from Saint 
Louis to Council Bluffs on the two routes,—the Missouri and the 
Des Moines : 

Freight of 100 pounds from St. Louis to St. Joseph on the Missour! 

river, as quoted in the newspapers of St. Louis, - $1 50 
From St. Joseph up the Missouri to Council Bluffs say, 50 


$2 00 
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Freight of 100 pounds from St. Louis to Keokuk on the Mis- 
sissippi river, as quoted in the newspapers in St. Louis, tee. 
Add freight on the Des Moines improvement from Keokuk to 
the Forks of the Des Moines, s e . - . an 
Add freight by wagons over land from the Forks to Council 
Bluff 120 miles at the same rate now paid trom Keokuk to 


Eddyville, - - ~ o ‘ S - . - £0 


1 07 1-2 


Saving on the freight of 100 pounds by taking the Des Moines 


921-2 


o - ° SO 


route, - - - - - 
Or, 46 1-4 per cent better than the Missouri route. 

Make a similar estimate of the downward freight from Council Blufi 
to St. Louis, and the result will be similar and in favor of this route. 
There is also fime and insurance, decidedly in favor of the Des Moines 
river route; so that taking all things into consideratior 1e matter is 
mathematically certain (except in the times of high water in the Mis- 
souri,) the trade of Council Bluifs will incline to follow down this 
improvement. By extending this improvement up the Racoon river, 
as far as possible, and adopting a rail plank ro: 
cheapen the transit across fromthe Forks to Council Bluffs, the differ- 
ence will be more in fuyor of this route, and must secure the trade of 


d, or other means to 


that point. 
3ut it is not this point alone that is reached. We enter the great 
valley of the Nebraska, and all the upper branches of the Missouri; 


and offer to the commerce of these valleys, the « heaps st and most ex- 
peditious route for their products. A country of a thousand miles 


extent cap ible of furnishing vast and unknown agricultural and min- 
eral products, nay by wise and discreet energy, in the prosecution of 
this work, bec me tril utary to the improvem¢ nt now in progress on 
the Des Moines. 

High water in the Missouri, will carry off the trade in that channel 
and reverse this calculation. But the Missouri is generrally low, and 
‘ht, are therefore gener: lly state on. Take general 


= 


price s of freig 
rules, and apply the data as you please and you will arrive at this re- 
sult. The Des M ne mMmproyement has every reason to contend for 
the travel and trade o! ie far west. 

No other river can compete with the Des Moines in susceptibility 
of permanent improvement in this region, and in competition with 
this design. Neither can a railroad injure our prospects. Transpor- 
tation on water, where li ree craits, such as flat boats, keel boats. and 
steam boats, can easily float; will always be mu th cheaper than on 
railroads, The heavy products of a cour "y¥, SU h as the agricultural 
1 


ways pursue the hannels of rivers when |] rge 


and minera!, will a ys ] 
boats can navigate them; and such is the character of the Des Moines 
Improvement that flat boats, and even r ufts may pass down. 
This improvement will cost mu th less than a railroad, 
Ninety-one miles of the work is contracted, and we cannot be much 
mistaken in the amount this will eost. I have before stated that under 
these contracts to Ottumwa, I estimate the cost at $477,357 27 fo: 


the whole distance ninety-one miles. 
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The following ct from a communication from the commission- 
er of the general land office, will show the nature, and extent of the 
ongress for the in iprovement of the Des Moines 
; n is, of ore equal moiety, in alter- 
nate sections, of the public lands remaining unsold and not otherwise 
disposed of, en appropriated, in a strip five miles in 
width on each side of said river, to be selected within said Territory, 
&c., &C., a t] proce eds are to be applied in the improveme nt of 
the navigation of that river, from its mouth to the Racoon Forks. 
Hence the State is entitled to the alternate sections within five miles 
of the Des Moines river, throughout the whole extent of that river, 
within the limits of lowa. 

In a communication from Charles Corkery, Esq., secretary of the 
board of public works, he says in regard to the condition and pros- 
pect of the Des Moines river improvement, “the surveys are all com- 
pleted, and locations made, to the Racoon Fork, which is the terminus 
contempl ited in law; and contracts are let from the mouth to Ottum- 
wa, 93 miles, embracing a side cut of ten miles, in which are two 
locks ; and thirteen additional locks connected with dams in the river. 


The side cl 
commenced last fall, and are now in rapid progress. That part of the 


tis nearly completed, and Six of the dams and loc ks were 


improvement now being worked, will aflord a safe steam-boat 
navigation, about iles. * * * The length of the 
river from the Mississippi to Racoon Fork is 208 miles, but there is 
no reason why the work should not be continued 60 miles further at 
no distant d Vv, as there is no material change in the character of the 


stream, * * * * * * * * * * 


That the work will be carried forward with energy and dispatch, 
there is no reason to doubt, for the means set apart for that purpose 
are entirely ample.” 

The fertility of the soil and favorable location of Iowa are admiral 
calculated to incite her citizens to the undertaking of great enterprises, 
Coming, as many them do, from New England, they bring with 
them the intelligence. energy. and inventive genius, which distinguish 


ly 


the inhabitants of that region from all other people. seems to be at 
inherent quality of e New Englander to appropriate and 

the means pl ced within his power to the most useful and proht 
ends ; and if they should follow out this principle in the West, it will 
not be many years fore lowa will rank among the first of the West- 
ern States. To show that her citizens are already looking forward to 
the accomplishment of great objects, we copy the following facts and 
observations from an excellent communication received from a gentle- 
man who is thoroughly acquainted with the people, as well as with 
the country. 

“Our limited agricultural products find a market at present in the 
great flood of emigration to this country, but it is time that we should 
look abroad, for our surplus will be immense in a few years, and the 
waterpower to be afforded by this improvement will produce a variety 
of new articles for export. 

Southern lowa, and particularly the Des Moines Valley, is well 
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ve of conneeting with them on this side, say 
obstinate enough to believe that the route 
River is far preferable to that on the south 
notwithstanding the arguments of Mr. Loughbor- 
ber. Lieut. Woodbury examined both 

am We }] informed that he vives a decided prei- 
ide. The Mormons sent delegations to explore 


),and have selected the uniform dry ridge on the 
hol h. where ney av d all the di: ngers and ve xations so common to 


the crossing of streams on the south side. This is confirmed too, by 
recent letters from California emigrants—some of whom, such as John 
Plumbe, having paid great attention to this subject, and all of whom 
gree in saying that they have gained largely in time, travel, and an- 
noyance over those who set out from Independence and St. Josephs. 
On this subject I think there can be no doubt.* 


* We decline an issue with our worthy correspondent in respect to the location 
of the Main stem of th fic railw Ly. 
If a railrood should be constructed across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, 


we believe that it ou to be so located, if practi able. as to afford the greatest 
acco:nmodation to every part of the country; and, the better to secure this object, 
it will. in our opinion, require at least three termini, or places of crossing, on the 


t 
Mis.issippi river,—one to accommodate the North, one the Centre, and one the 
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lowa is as sensible of the importance of public works as any other 


State, but she is too yorng, and her population too heterogenous, to 
have contemplated a system of internal improvements. Our Con- 
stitution too, guards against the creation of a state debt for any such 
purpose, and perhay s it is well that this should be so during our ir- 
fancy. The two projects referred to, are, therefore, the only ones 
which look beyond | cal interests, and even these hi ve nol yet assum- 
ed a state character. A continuation of the Chieego and Galena—or 
more properly now, the Chicago and Dul uque, railroad to the Council 
Bluffs, is merely looked to by veneral consent, as nec ssarily conse- 
quent to the sreat western line projected by Boston and New York. 
and to those cities, more than to our own inherent power, do we look 
for its ultimate progress. The terminus of the Des Moines river im- 
provement will be very near the ge« graphical centre of the State, and 
our seat of gove ronment 1s destined to be located there in a very few 
years. Our railroads will then all converge to that point, whenever 
we enter on a stem. 7 trade of the lead mines is of suth- 
i mportance to tract railroad pita { ena and Dubugue, 

will than be on 


a direct 
may be 


The 

interests a f | 

of the obstructio1 ( navigati 1} he “VLissi Sij pl river, and 
designed to take a circuilious route thr yuuch the interior of the State to 


the foot of the lower rapids. Its length would be about 200 miles, 
and the country very ferti’e, ’ 
The fi llow ing statis ies of population, pu lic lan 1s, wc., are 


ensus of next year will show 
OOO, and their location is 
he Mississippi. Our best comme re 
! m 2500; Fort Madison, 1500; Burlington. 
1000: Bloomington, 2000; Davenport, 1000; Dubuque, 4000. In 
the valley of the Des Moines there is Farmington, Keosauqua, Fair- 
field, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, and Fort Des Moines, with populations 
ranging from 500 t Ae res] ectively. lowa city, on the lowa river 
perhaps 1200, &c. 
Iowa embraces an area of 50,914 miles, or 32.584.960 acres. of 
] 


which 14.571,7 are surveyed, and 18,013.228 unsurveyved. 
The pul lic lan owa have now been in market since 1838, and yet 
ly 2.261 022 

} 


the whole quantity sold, up to Ist Jai uary last. is on 
é 
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acres. The School nds (16th section ) are estimated at SOL SSI 


acres, and 500,000 diverted from internal improvements. The quan- 
tity remaining unsold an unappro} riated on Ist January last. was 28. 


feature is the small amount of swamy 
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lands in Iowa. Missouri is reported to contain 1,517,2 
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swamp or worthless lands; Hlinois, 1,833,412; Michigan, 4.807.673 ; 
Wisconsin, 1,259,269, &c., while lowa returns but 33,813 acres of 
such lands, and it is mysterious to us all where even this small quant 
is found. 

The southern part of the State is generally settled from southern 
Indiana, Ohio. and western Pennsylvania ; but the northern counties 
contain a larger proportion of Northern and Eastern settlers. This 
diversity of ‘population is attributed to diversity of climate and soil. 
The north is cold, and excels in wheat and wool; but the atmosphere 
is more mild in the southern counties, and the soil is better adapted to 
the growth of corn and pork.” 

Though a majority of the population of Iowa is from New England, 
and from States north of the Ohio river, yet it would appear from the 
following statement, showing the birth- plac e of the State officers, in- 
eluding members of the legislature, &c., that some of the more south- 
ern States are pretty well represented. Of eighty-nine public officers 
eighteen were born in New York, fifteen in Pennsylvania, thirteen in 
Ohio, eight in Virginia, four in Vermont, four in Indiana, four in Ken- 
tucky, three in Connecticut, three in Maryland, two in Tennessee, 
oa in North Carolina, two in New Hampshire, two in Missouri, one 
in New Jersey, one in Maine, one in Delaware, one in Illinois, two in 
Ireland, one in England and one in Bavaria. It may be regarded asa 
curious fact, in political history, that under the constitution and laws of 
Iowa, no individual born inthe State is now eligible to office nor even 
entitled to vote at an election. 

There has not been sufficient time, since the settlement of the coun- 
try, to make a fair test of its adaptation to the cultivated fruits, and 
we have seen no fruit from Iowa, except grapes ; but if other kinds 
produced there, are as perfect in their development as the grapes we 
saw, it must excel in the production of all such as are adapted to the 
climate. We are informed by Judge Corkery, to whom we are inebt- 
ed for much of our information in regard to Iowa, that a gentleman 
near Dubuque, has a good viney: wd of Italian grapes, from which 
he makes a large quantity of wine every year. We think that our 
southern readers will be somewhat surprised to learn that wine is made 
west of the Mississippi in latitude 424 degrees north. 

Before closing this imperfect sketch of Iowa, we desire to record 
our opinion in respect to its capacity as a sugar growing district. From 
the wonderful accounts that we have heard of the root crops of that 
region, we believe it will excel any other known country, in the pro- 
duction of the beet; and that when the experiment is fairly made, sugar 
making will be foun: fir more profitable in this, than in any of the south- 
ern Stutes. It is a branch of agriculture well suited to free labor, and 
we believe that in time, sugar is distined to constitute one of the lead- 
ing staples of the State. 

in reviewing the facts which we have been able to collect, we can- 
not resist the conclusion that lowa is destined to become one of the 
first States in the Union, and that no part of this continent offers more, 
if indeed, as many inducements to the emigrant. 
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The following article from the pen of J. Loveusorovucn, Esa. 


will be found to embrace a wider range of facts and arguments in re- 






spect to the great project of a Rammway From THE VALLEY OF THE 





Muisstssipp1 ro tHe Paciric Ocean, than perhaps any other docu- 
The writer has, with extra- 





ment that has hitherto been published. 
linary industry and patience explored every source of information 





ora 
and we feel the fullest assurance that he has collected his facts with 






fidelity and stated them with fairness: and under this conviction we 





respectfully recommend this article to the careful perusal and impar- 





tial consideration of the people of the United States. 
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From the earliest period of atithentic history the commerce 


been deemed an object of the first importance to civi- 
lized nations. In the east, religion and civilization had their birth, 
those nations—and those only—which have largely partaken of 
profits of oriental commerce, have successively been elevated tc 
power and pre-eminence. The Assyrians, the Persians, the Tyrians 
the Egyptians, the Romans, the Greeks, the Byzantines, the Vene- 
tians. the Portugese, the Dutchand the English, have all respectively 
in the course of ages enjoyed a supremacy in eastern trade, and henc , 
powe! and glory of these nations were chiefly derived ; 
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id its loss has been uniformly followed by disaster and de-- 
‘adation. The dangers and difficulties encountered by the ancients in 
les to monopolize the treasures of Asia very far exceeded 
iazarded in the pursuit of commerce. They were desti- 
tute of accurate geographical knowledge—they had no conception of 
inical principles, and improvements which have given to our 
, almost absolute sovereignty over the elements,—and they 
fered in consequence of a deficiency of all those means and applian- 
ees which have well nigh converted the various pursuits of lile 
fron labor into pleasure. Yet with all these difficulties a 

mnmerce with eastern Asia, from the western provinces, and from 
Europe was steadily pursued as the leading object of enterprise, with 
an ardor and perseverance which could have been justified only by 
the value and magnitude of the end at which they aimed. Sacred and 
ind with details of the toils, the dangers, the diffi- 


ulties. the wars. andthe intrigues to whichthis trade gave birth; and 
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indeed, the very routes over which the adventurer’s successively 
passed in their efforts to acquire the control of it indicate alike the 
importance which theyattached to its possession, and the lengths to 
which they were willing to go to secure to themselves the monopoly 
of so rich a prize. First, the wandering, but hardy Arab with his pa- 
tient camel is depictured in the page ot history, traversing thousands 
of miles of trackless and burning desert, exposed to the daily hazard 
of famine and the poisonous breath of the Simoom, to bring into the 
markets of the west the jewels and precious stones, which rival 
princes struggle to possess,—next, the frail and imperfect barque of 
the coaster of Hindoostan, with its light sails end oars appears upon 
the bosom of the Indian Ocean, where capricious winds, whirling cur- 
rents, and rocky reefs continually threatened it with destruction, 
and then entering the sacred Euphrates, deposits its precious burthen 
at the city of Thapsacus, whence, the Arab transports it over 
hundreds of miles of desolation to the swarming shores of the 
Mediterranean,—next, the Indian Mariner, grown more hardy and 
skilful by time and practice, may be contemplated sailing calmly and 
confidently by the debouchure of the Euphrates, and along the rock- 
bound coast of Arabia until rounding its southern point in the teeth of 
those Monsoons which yet excite the terror of the children of the sea, 
he safely distributes his rich cargo among the eager crowd who have 
collected from Egypt and the Levant to traffic with him at the head of 
the Red Sea; next, the seat of Empire is transferred to the Nile, and 
the India Merchant lands his goods at Berienice, about two hundred 
and fifty miles south of Suez, whence the millionaire of Alexan- 
dria transports them with camel caravans to Coptos and to Alexandria, 
where they find their way into all civilized nations,—next, we behold 
the growing influence of the trade of the east in the Grand Canal 
which united the waters of the mysterious Nile to those of the Red 
Sea,—next, we behold the beginning of that great emigration of the 
northern nations which from age to age has successively extinguished 
the sovereignty, and in some instances the civilization, of the south ; 
and the Turks fix the seat of their power upon the Bosphorus, 
whence daring and adventurous semi-robber bands prosecuted a trade 
with Asia by crossing the Black Sea, ascending the river Phasis, de- 
scending the river Cyrus, encountering the storms and currents of the 
Caspian, and finally ascending the Oscus to its head, and traversing the 
base of the great chain of the Himalaya’s through ferocious and hostile 
bands to the western provinces of China. 

Wherever the fertilizing current of Eastern commerce fluwed, in 
ancient times, civilization, power, and splendor followed in its wake. 
Petre, Baalbec, Palmyra, Tyre, Alexandria, and Byzantium were all 
created by the riches of the East. Every stone of their magnificent 
temples—every material improvement which secured to the masses of 
their people the comforts and luxuries of life—every triumph of their 
genius in poetry, and the fine and useful arts, and every exhibition of 
their military vigor and strength, may be distinctly traced to the one 
all-pervading source. Time has bedimmed the brilliant pages of their 
glorious history, and darkened the oriental splendor of their traditions ; 
but the fragments of their gorgeous palaces and shattered columns yet 
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speak to us in a language more solemn than that of history, attesting 
the value of Eastern commerce and the fatal consequences of its loss. 

Fired by the progress of more ancient nations, the Venitians, who were 
among the first to awaken from the long sleep of the middle ages, con- 
centrated all their energies upon the successful attempt to wrest from 
the Ottoman the sceptre of eastern commerce, Building up a naval 
power which commanded the Mediterranean, they asserted a supreme 
dominion over eastern trade, and Brussels, Antw erp and other northern 
cities derived, by their permission, benefits from it, which may}yet be 
recognized in their public edifices. At length the passage of the 
Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de Gama, again revolutionized the 
commerce of the civilized world, and Portugal ascended to political 
and military supremacy. Next, the vigor and perseverance of the 
Dutch, the French, the Danes, and the English, gave each of these 
nations a position in power corresponding te the extent o their 
possessions and influence in the east; and a series of the most 
ruthless and bloody wars which have polluted the history of the human 
race was waged for ages, by these nations, for the sole purpose of monop- 
lizing the trade of the Indies. And, finally, the maratime skill and su- 
perior energy of the English character having triumphed over the com- 
bined powers of all European rivals, an empire has been attached'to 
the British crown containing hundreds of thousands of square miles 
and an industrious, submissive, and patient population of one hundred 
and fifty millions of people. 

Nor did the anxiety of the nations of Europe to reap the rich re- 
wards of Asiatic intercourse stop with the military and naval rival- 
ries which followed the discovery of the passage around the southern 
extremity of Africa, Those of them who found themselves too weak 
to cope with their rivals upon this channel of intercourse devoted 
themselves to the task of finding new routes to the treasures of Asia. 
All the northern coast of Europe from the western border of Nor- 
way to the northern point of Kamschatka was explored by adven- 
turers fitted out successively by the Dutch, the English and the 
Russians ; and the latter power traced out an overland route through 
Siberia and Mantchoo Tartary, over which caravans to this day travel 
with safety, regularity, and great profit. 

Inspired by the hope of immortality, Christopher Columbus turned 
his eyes from the bloody scenes which disfigured the regions of the 
rising, to the dim, mysterious, brilliant and dreamy splendors which 
his imagination depictured as encircling the setting sun, and 
over that broad and tempestuous ogean which is interposed between 
the old and the new world, without chart or guide this heroic spirit 
ploughed his way in the full confidence that he would penetrate the 
Indies in a briefer space of time than those who rounded the tempes- 
tuous point of Africa. He died in the conviction that he had accom- 
plished the object of his ambition, and in ignorance that he had 
brought to the knowledge of the civilized world a new and magnifi- 
cent continent. This grand discovery opened up new ark extensive 
fields for the gratification of the spirit of adventure and the reward of 
chivalric ambition; but the mines of Mexico and Peru, the wealth and 
splendor acquired by the conquerors, and the boundless expanse ol 
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rich, diversified, and fascinating landscape were all insufficient to di- 
vert the attention of Europe from the grand idea which led the great 
discoverer westward,—a new and shorter route to the Indies. Every 
expedition fitted out by the authorities of Spain, Portugal, France and 
Italy for discovery, conquest and colonization, had as its ultimate pur- 
pose the solution of this all-important problem. The coasts of the two 
continents were surveyed with the utmost care and diligence from 
Terra del fuego, to the 50th parallell of north latitude in search of 
some inlet which might lead through the great continent into the Pa- 
cific,—all the great rivers were ascended, and all the great lakes encir- 
cled—Cortez examined the long isthmus which unites the two conti- 
nents for more than twelve hundred miles,—and the military adven- 
turers who sought plunder as well as empire in the interior were all 
awakened to the immortal fame which he should acquire who made 
the great discovery for which all Europe absolutely longed. Nor were 
the English slow in perceiving the vast importance of obtaining the 
command of such a route should it be found to exist. This constituted 
the leading inducement to the voyage of Sebastian Cabot, and from that 
period to the present, that power/ul nation has not ceased to take a deep 
and abiding interest in the subject. She has equipped more than 
thirty expeditions for the exploration of the coasts and harbors of 
northern America, and whilst we are writing this article the whole 
civilized world is filled with anxiety and solicitude relative to the safe- 
ty of the heroic and devoted Captain Franklin who with an ardor and 
energy worthy of all admiration has consecrated his talents, his time, 
and his life to the solution of the only geographical problem which can 
ever again excite the efforts of science and enterprise. 

After the hope of finding a nearer route to the Indies for commerce 
by sea voyages was abandoned, the ambitious spirits who led 
bands of European adventurers into the interior of the North 
American Continent for purposes of conpuest and plunder, de- 
voted themselves to the interesting task of tracing out a connection be- 
tween the eastern and western oceans throvgh interior lakes and 
streams. Ferdinand de Soto who united in himself the character of 
the chivalric hero, the daring brigand, and the ruthless and bloody 
bigot; after traversing thousands of square miles between the bay of 
Spiritu Santo and the Ozark chain of mountains as early as the 
year 1540 without finding the rich mines which he had been deluded 
to anticipate boldly turned his steps westward from the outlet of Red 
river, and toiled onward through deep morasses, turbid bayou’s, and 
putrid lakes infested with loathsome and venemous reptiles; until is- 
suing into the boundless and sterile plains which expand in stern and 
solitary grandeur from the hundredth degree of longitude to the base 
of the Rocky mountains, he was appalled by the dread sublimity of 
the scene and retraced his weary way. 

Jacquez Cartier, Father Marquette, and the Sieur de la Salle, 
were all animated by the high ambition of finding a natural navigable 
passage through the continent by interior lakes and streams. The 
first of these daring adventures in three successive voyages, ascend ed 
the St. Lawrence as high as the point where the city of Montreal no w 
stands; the second sustained by a pious spirit and unswerving fait h 
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descended the Mississippi in 1673 as low as the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas in expectation of finding a connection of the latter stream with 
the Californian Gulf; and the third whose fame is consecrated by the 
muse of history as the founder of colonization in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, after parting with his frie nds near Montreal in 1689to whom his 
last words were “‘ La Chine,” descended the Father of waters to the 
spot where his turbid current is mingled with the Mexican Gulf. In 
a subsequent voyage he landed at Matagorda bay, and from thence at- 
tempted to toil his way by land to Canada, but was cruelly murdered 
by his companions in the plains of the Arkansas. La Salle died in the 
conviction that a connection would be found between the Illinois a 
tributary of the Arkansas, and the waters of the Pacific. 


In the year 1766 Capt. Jonathan Carver'then in the British service 
traversed the regions in the vicinity of the great Lakes of Canada, and 
penetrated as far westward as the St. Francis, where the children of 
the wilderness told him of the river Oregon; in 1769, Mr. Hearne, 
starting from Fort William on Hudson’s bay had his feet torn to pie- 
ces, and sprinkled his blood over the frozen and jagged pisine of the 
arétic circle, until he reached the Northern ocean, in the vicinity of 
the Coppermine river in latitude Pus degrees ; and in 1789 Sir Alex- 
ander Mac Kenzie leaving the Athabasca lake passe d through Slave lake, 
and down the stream to which ~ eave his name to the Arctic sea, 
whence he returned, and turning his face westward, and sur- 
mounting the stupendous chain of the Rocky mountains, pursued his 
hazardous way on foot through strange and ferocious tribes, and amid 
scenery which is unrivalled in grandeur and sublimity to the shores 
of the Pacifie upon the 52 parallel! of latitude. 

Finally, the ts. ges m of Lewis and Clarke titted out by that man of 
genius and common sense, of profound abstract nee and practical 
ability Thomas Jefe rson forever determined that there was no natural 
navigable passage from the Atlantic into the Pacifie Ocean. 


Baffled thus in every effort to change the route to the Indies by the 
discovery of new avenues of intercommunication, the ambition of 
statesmen and the avarice of traders, were directed for a long period 
to securing the free use of the route around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and a permanent footing at various points in the Indian Seas. To ef- 
fect these purposes the genius and skill of statesmen, and the power ot 
military and naval armaments have been respectively brought into req- 
nisition. and the final result has been that the naval strer igth of Great 
sritian has given her a preponderating influence in the east. 


The idea of uniting the two great oceans, ! y a canal across the Isth- 
mus which connects the northern with the southern part of the Amer- 
ican continent, for the purpose of opening anew channel for the com- 
merce of Asia, was never entirely lost sight of from the period when 
Cortez caused it to be examined. Projects for this purpose,ending in 
signal failure, were set on foot by M. Martine de la Bastide, and subse- 
quently by William Patterson a native of Scotland. No less than four 
routes for canal or railway have been proposed at various times. 
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the Isthmus of Panama. 

3y the Lake of Nicaragua. 
Sy the River Atrato. 
By the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

1 Panama. This portion of the isthmus lies between § and 10° 
of north latitude,in the Province of New Grenada, and varies in width 
from twenty eight to forty eight miles. It was first surveyed by or- 
der of Bolivar, and, subsequently under a secret order of the French 
government ; and lastly, the United States having acquired by treaty 
the right of way, a company has been chartered by the state of New 
York for the construction of a railroad from the city of Panama to the 
head of navigation on Chagres river. and thence to Navy Bay in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The stock we understand has already been taken in 
the city and state of New York. The results of the survey show that 
the road can be certainly constructed on a line not exceeding forty six 
miles in length, with a grade no where exceeding fil'ty feet per mile. 
The company are now making energetic efforts to prosecute the work 
and there is no reason to doubt of its completion within the next tw« 
years. Ocean steamers have already been built in anticipation of the 
completion of this project, and lines are now in successful operation 
from our eastern ports to Chagres, and from Panama to California and 
Oregon. If as is believed steam power can be profitably introduced 
upon this new route, to China the construction of this railway must 
seriously affect if not entirely change the channel of the commerce of 
the east. 

2. Nicaragua. This lake is situated between 11° and12° of north 
latitude, at an elevation of one hundred and thirty four feet above the 
Pacific ocean and is connected with the Gulf of Mexico by the river 

San Juan. 
The entire route was surveyed by Mr. Bailey in 1837 and 1838 


under the authority of the government of Nicaragua. He estimated 


the cost of a canal with one mile of tunnel and two miles of d 
ting through volcanic rock and a number of locks at $30,000,000. 
Were reasonable tolls collected on commodities transported over a 
work of such great cost it could not compete successfully with the 
Panama railway, more especially as the tunnel will involve the ne- 
cessity of trans-shipments. 

3. Tehuantepec. The width of the isthmus here is one hundred and 
thirty five miles. The route proposed for a canal or railway as- 
cends the Guascecualeo river which flows into the Mexican Gulf as 
high as the town of Tarissa, and thence over a i through a depres- 
sion of the Cordilleras to the Chicapo which flows into a lake in the 
vicinity of the Pacific. This route was surveyed by Moro in 1832 
under the orders of Don Jose Garay; but as this surv ey has proven 
to be very erroneous, no reliable induction can be made from it. A 
Mexican professing to have the exclusive right of way across this 
isthmus memoralized the congress of the United States at its last ses- 
sion for aid towards opening a canal on this line. And the English 
commercial house of Manning and McIntosh have also claimed the 
right of way andat our latest accounts were proceeding to the practi- 
cal assertion of it. 
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4. Atrato. This route follows the river Atrato, which empties into 
the Gulf south-east of the isthmus of Darien, to its source, and thence 
through a gap of the Cordilleras to the source of the San Juan, along 
the line of the ancient Peruvian canal, and down that stream to the 
Pacific. It is, however, too far south to come in competition with either 
of the three routes already mentioned. 

The isthmus of Tehuantepec is about five hundred and twenty miles 
north-west of Panama, and therefore, this route would be at least one 
thousand miles nearer to Canton than that by Chagres, and 
Panama for vessels sailing from New York to the isthmus, 
and from the isthmus to Canton. It is therefore obvious, that if a 
canal or railway can be constructed at Tehuantepec which will afford 
equal facilities with the railway at Panama, that the latter route can- 
not compete with the former. And if this work shall be completed 
under English authority, her merchants can afford to undersell us in 
our own ports, and will therefore become our carriers in the trade of 
the east. Did the declaration of Mr. Monroe, reiterated by the late 
president Polk, respecting European colonization upon the North 
American continent mean nothing ? 

During the progress of these schemes for crossing the isthmus, 
new plans for changing the commerce of the Indies have been broach- 
ed by distinguished individuals in the United States. The first in 
order of time was that of senator Benton. published in 1818. The 
proposition was, to substitute steam navigation upon the Missouri and 
Columbia rivers, for the sea voyage and connecting those streams by nat- 
ural or turnpike road. With the information which we now have in re- 
spect to this route, it is searcely necessary to remark that it does not merit 
the slighest consideration, we will, however, mention some of the physi- 
cal obstructions, which in our opinion render it impracticable. In 
low water the Columbia river descends over a long succession of rapids 
and falls, to the Pacific.—one of these the kettle falls, is one hundred and 
sixty feet, and the great falls, from their head to the foot of the Dalles, 
(9 miles,) has a descent of 70 feet. Lewis and Clarke found 42 rapids 
and falls in their descent of the river; and moreover Clarke’s river— 
the one proposed for steam navigation, is absolutely filled at its mouth 
by the fall of an overhanging precipice. But if there was not a soli- 
tary rapid, or other obstruction, the navigation of the river would be 
im possible, because it descends at the rate of more than three and a 
half feet per mile, and we are advised that no steam-boat can be con- 
structed which will stem such a current. 

And, when it is known that owing to ice, and low water, the naviga- 
gation of the upper Missouri is totally worthless for all commercial 
purposes, except during the summer tide, it is evident that this route 
would not meet the demands of our Pacific trade, even if the naviga- 
tion of the Columbia was as good as that of the lower Mississippi. 
Our present condition as a nation, and the age in which we live, de- 
mand other and more efficient facilities of travel and transportation 
than this, or, either of the routes before mentioned can afford ; for, since 
the invention and introduction of the railway and the steam-car, and 
the rapid progress of population and trade towards the Pacific,—since 
the colonization of Oregon and the conquest of California—since the 
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discovery of the rich mines of the precious metals along the — of 
the Sierra Nervada—and since the vast impulse which all these causes 
have given to emigration to the shores of the Pacific, and to the great 
and growing commerce of that mighty ocean; the minds of statesmen 
and_ philanthropists,—of projectors and of enter prising commercial 
men, have been directed to the vital importance e of facilitating our in- 
tercourse with our Pacific colonies,—of providing the means of con- 
ducting our rapidly increasing trade—of enlarging the boundaries of 
civilization—and of creating that last grand revolution in the commer- 
cial intercourse of the world, which through all future time is to pre- 
serve it under a settled, permanent and beneficial system. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the only possible means of accomplishing these 
magnificent objects is the railway; and to the solution of the question 
respecting the practicability of such a work, and the advantages of 
its construction, a number of intelligent and laborious minds have 
been directed for years past. None of the plans for crossing the con- 
tinent hitherto proposed, promise to produce a radical and permanend 
change of the route of commerce to the east; because, none of these 
improvements will enable the people of Europe or America to con- 
duct this commerce as cheaply, and safely, as it may be conducted by 
sea voyages. Fortunately for us, and for the world, the diseovery of 
the railw ay and steam-car has placed in our hands the means of doing 
that for which the nations have vainly struggled for the past three cen- 
turies ; and for which they have expended more in time, capital, and 
men, than would have sufficed for the construction of a work of thrice 
the magnitude and cost of a Pacific railway. 

Several plans for the construction of a railway across the continent 
have been laid before the public within the last ten years. These 
plans differ essentially, as respects the route upon which the railway 
shall be carried, the manner in which it shall be constructed, the 
sources from which the means are to be drawn to pay for it, and the 
authority under which it shall be built and controlled in future time. 
The prince ipal of these schemes are the following : 

From Tampico to Mazatlan. 

From Vera Cruz to Acapulco. 

From Natchez to Mazatlan. 

From Galveston to San Diego. 

From Memphis to San Diego, Monterey, or San Francisco. 
From Lake Michigan to Puget’s Sound or Francisco. 

From St. Louis te San Francisco ané@ Oregon. 

1. Tampico to Mazatlan, The practicable distance between these 
points would be about seven hundred miles, If there was a prospect 
of a settled government and a prosperous condition of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce in Mexico, it is probable that an im- 
provement of this character and magnitude might be undertaken ; but 
the known habits of the Spanish race, and of the cross races which 
have been brought into existence by their intercommunication with 
various native tribes, precludes the probability, not to say possibility, 
of the accomplishment of such an enterprise. 

2. Vera Cruz to Acapuleo, This plan is muc th more feasible in 
many respects than the former, because, if the time should come 
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when even simple security can be given to eapital invested in Mexi- 
eo, the interest of European commercial men might induce them to 
furnish the means for the construction of a road between these points 
intersecting in its course such a number of important interior regions, 
The route, as it has been frequently proposed and commented upon, 
would pass through Jalapa, Cordova, Puebla, Cuarnavaea, and the city 
of Mexico. The distance, as now traversed by mules, is five hundred 
and twenty-two miles. 
the ridge of Rio Frio, between Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico; 
and the ridge of El Marques, between that city and Acapulco; and 
both these granite ridges are upwards of ten thousand feet high. 

3. Natchez to Muzatlan. This route has been most elaborately ad- 
vocated by Pro‘essor Forshey in De Bow’s Review. The whole dis- 
tance, as calculated by him, would be 1491 miles; and the cost is es- 
timated at $22,000,000. The estimated cost is evidently far too low. 
the route as correct (which is 


Two great mountain chains cross this route; 


Moreover, taking his own accouut of 
more than doubtful!) the difficulty of construction wouid be far more 
than upon any route yet projected. We have mentioned these rou:es 
through foreign territory more as matter of historical curiosity than 
from any other motive, for it is perfectly certain that no project can 
command the approbation of the people of this country, which pro- 
poses to build up the prosperity of a foreign State, or to place the in- 
terests of the United States in any degree under its control. 

4. Galveston to Sun Diego. A memorial in favor of this route was 
presented, we believe, at the last session of Congress, under the reso- 
lutions of a mass meeting of the citizens of Texas. The line of the 
railway would pass from Galveston Bay north-west to the thirty-sec- 
ond degree of latitude, thence westward across the Rio Grande and 
through the Passo del Norte, or over the Sierra Madre, to the sources 
of the Gila, thence down the valley of that river to its mouth, and 
thence over the Cordilleras to San Diego. The distance would cer- 
tainly exceed fourteen hundred miles. We apprehend that a railroad 
so far south, if constructed at all, must be constructed by some other 
authority than that of the general Government. Too small a portion 
of the Union would be directly interested in it. 

5. Memphis to San Diexso, Monterey, or Sun Francisco. The first sug- 
gestion of the city of M mphis as the eastern terminus of a r ilway to 
the Pacifie, was made by Lieut. Maury, of the National Observatory, 
in a letter to the Hon. T. Butler King, under the date of Jannary, 
1848. Since that period a large number of public meetings have been 
held in the Southern States to express popular sentiment in favor o! 
this suggestion, and a convention of delegates from all these States is 
to be held at Memphis, in October next, for the purpose of giving the 
public opi>ion of the South the respectability and force of deliberate, or- 
ganized action. It seems to us that it would have been well if our 
iriends of the Southern section of the Union had examined with more 
care the letter of Lieut, Maury before they undertook to invoke the 
influence of his high character in favor of any specific route for a rail- 
way to the Pacific. He has not asserted, or even undertaken to say, 
that he believed that a railroad could be constructed from Memphis to 
Monterey. He has only said that if the earth were an uninterrupted 
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plain, the geographical \ine of commerce would indicate this route as 
the preferable one. He qualifies his opinion by adding, “I wish you 
to understand that I do not pretend to know any thing as to the nature 
of the ground, or the obstacles in the way, furthe r than what may be ga- 
thered from a mere geographical knowledge. San Diego or San Francis- 
co may either offer a better terminus for the railroad than Memphis.” 
As the sole desire of those who favor Memphis is that, it shall become 
the eastern terminus of the railway, the original proposition has been 
recently varied so as to include any and ev ory. scheme which proposes 

a railway either to San Diego, Montere y, or! San Francisco. 

The line proposed by Lieut. Maury is an air line ; because of his 
want of topagraphicel information. Practically of course this line 
would have to be varied to suit the structure of the country through 
which the road would pass. Let us follow the proposed line, and 
examine the face of the country through which this route passes, and 
see whether it be practicable to construct a railway from Memphis to 
either of the three ports of California. 

The proposed line would cross the St. Francis, the Languille, the 
Cache, the White and the Arkansas rivers, with numerous tributaries, 
through a region of swamps and river bottoms which annually over- 
flow. An ablearticle in DeBow’s Review, for July, written exp weasly 
to aid inthe advancement of the Memphis scheme, in speaking of this 
portion of the route excuses it thus, “ The danger of overflow in east- 
ern Arkansas can without doubt be obviated entirely by proper 
levees, constructed in the north-eastern part of that State.” ‘* Our 
facts are too meagre, however, to venture any precise calculation of 
obstructions and expense.” “There are also good lands upon the 
greater portion of the way, and to us if is perfectly clear from all the 
jacts we can gather, that the passage from Memph’‘s to Santa Fe pre- 
sents, to say the least, no greater obstacles than that from St. Louis 

to the South Pass or some other pass in the mountains.” How can 

this be clear to one who a few sentences before confesses his ignor- 
ance of the “obstructions” from Memphis through Arkansas? and 
how can it be clear to one who has gl inced at Fremont or any one of the 
twenty works of travellers to the South Pass, and there seen that the 
wide world aflords not a better route for a rail way ? 

Moreover it is incorrect to say that “ our facts are too meagre”’ 
respecting the route from Memphis to the mouth of the Canadian.— 
The country has been surveyed by Long and Featherstonehaugh, and 
described by Nuttall, Hunter and Dunbar, and numbers of others. It 
has also been surveyed under the authority of the General Land 
Office, and is as well known scientifically and populorly. as any other 
portion of the Mississippi Valley. If these authorities had been con- 
sulted by the reviewer, he w ould have escaped the necessity of com- 
plaining of a meagreness of fact. He would then have found that a 
great portion of this region is alluvial, and affords no stable basis tor 
a railway; and that to secure it from annual overflow, it would be ne- 
cessary to incur the expense of throwing up levees along the banks of 
the Mississippi, the Arkansas, and their tributaries. Is this a work 
of economy? And he would then have been convinced that much of 
the line of a road through the State of Arkansas, must necessarily be 
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elevated upon piles. Is this either a secure or a frugal work? From 
the mouth of the Canadian the road must either follow the valley of 
the stream, or ascend to the high table lands between that river and 
the Rio Colorado, If it be attempted to follow the valley of the Ca- 
nadian, it will be found so sinuous as to add at least forty per cent. to 
the direct distance from its mouth to its head,—it will be found that 
the stream meanders through its valley from the north to the south 
line of bluffs in such manner, that scarce two miles of its whole 
course can be traversed, without the necessity of crossing it, and the 
e nsequent necessity of constructing numberless and expensive via- 
ducts ; and these viaducts must be so elevated as to be above the 
stream during the season of floods. It is manifestly impossible to do 
this, because during every freshet the stream submerges its whole val- 
ley several feetin depth. Such is the testimony of Long, Pike, Col. 
Boone, (of the Army), Mr. Stanly, (a Santa Fe trader) and finally, 
of Dr. Gregg. But even supposing these difficulties overcome, there 
is one other which renders it altogether impracticable to ascend the 
valley of the Canadian. The stream, in a number of places, flows 
through canons for miles together, where the narrow chasm is shut 
in by solid masses of perpendicular rock. At the Angostura (or nar- 
rows), Dr. Gregg says: “ We found the point of a table land project- 
ing abruptly against the river so as to render it impossible to pass. 
Ascending the main summit of these craggy promontories, the eastern 
ridge of the Rocky mountains may be seen.” And in another place 
Dr. Gregg adds, ‘The Canadian river flows through a Canon fora 
distance of more than fifty miles, throughout the whole extent of 
which the gorge is utterly impassable for wagons and almost for 
horses.” The valley of this river cannot therefore be ascended 
with a railway. 

If it be attempted to traverse the table lands of New Mexico, diffi- 
culties not less serious will be found constantly interposed. The 
whole of New Mexico, with the exception only of those portions tra- 
versed by great mountain chains, consists of elevated table lands, 
forming a succession of Plateaux increasing in height, and diminish- 
ing in circumference from the line of the State of Arkansas to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. These plateaux are intersected in va- 
rious directions by numerous streams and gorges, which, in the eourse 
of ages, have cut their channels to the depths of many hundreds of 
feet. This peculiar tendency of the streams of New Mexico to cut 
deep and narrow chasms—in many places through solid rock—has 
been remarked by all travellers, and is in direct contrast to the topo- 
graphical appearance of all the more northern portions of the continent, 
except California and Oregon. As a general remark, it is correct to 
say that the peculiarity is confined to volcanic regions. To whatever 
cause the fact may be attributed, certain it is, that, in respect to New 
Mexico, it has been thoroughly established by Lieut. Abert, by Lieut. 
Emory, by Long, by Pike, by Humboldt, by Gregg, by Kendall, by 
Hughes, by Wislizenus, and by all travellers, scientific and unscienti- 
fic, who have given us descriptions of the country. One of them says, 
when upon the table land overlooking the Canadian—* The valley be- 
low could only be reached by descending a frightful cliff of from 1200, 
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to 1500 feet, and very precipitous.”’ The descents to the level of all 
the streams are uniformly abrupt. In consequence of this physical 
structure of the country, a railway across the table. lands of New 
Mexico cannot be built without building viaducts across streams and 
ravines without number, and many of these viaducts would be from 
one to five miles in length. Of course it is possible to construct such 
a work; but should such a region be selected as a matter of choice ? 

After arriving in the valley of the Rio del Norte, the road must be 
diverted southward to the Passo del Norte, and then directly north- 
ward again to the valley of the Gila; for we presume no sane men 
proposes to surmount the stupendous mass of the Sierra Madre with a 
railway, or to bore a tunnel through eight or ten miles of primitive 
rock, This portion of the route is intersected by a number of streams 
and chasms, and the part of it from the Passo northward interrupted 
by numerous spurs of the Sierra Madre. 

The only scientific account of the country from Santa Fe westward 
to the Pacific, is that of Major Emory, who accompanied General 
Kearney upon his expedition to California during the late war with 
Mexico. We will give the reader some idea of the structure of the 
country by the following facts gleaned from the tables published with 
his “ Reconnoisance ” by order of Congress. 

The elevation of Santa Fe is 6,846 feet. From Santa Fe, General 
Kearney passed in nineteen days over a broken precipitous region to an 
elevation of only 4,138 feet, and in five days more ascended to 6,167 
feet. On the following day he descended to 4,587 feet; and thus, va- 
rying up and down through a peculiarly desolate and rugged country 
to the Colorado, 176 feet above the level of the Pacific. From the 
Colorado General Kearney ascended the Cordilleras of California, and 
surmounted them through a pass 3,050 feet above the sea. The fol- 
lowing ascents and descents will show the general character of the 
route pursued by Gen. Kearney : 


September 21, in 40 miles, 494 feet per mile. 
« 99646 “ 446 « « 
ctober 17,“ 88 « 33 
ss 3: 8 «+ BB 
November 1, “* 10 “ 220 
6. 38 “ 43 “ 
From the Colorado to the Ocean, 
December 1, in 15 miles, 1414 feet per mile. 
ss 6,“ 10 “ 2333 ss ss 
Now, it must be borne in mind that the Rio Gila is the boundary 
between us and Mexico, as settled by the late treaty ; that therefore 
Wwe must construct a railway altogether on the north bank of that 
stream; that General Kearney crossed the river no less than fourteen 
times between the copper and gold mines, where he entered its valle v, 
and the 112th degree of west longitude ; that from thence to its mouth 


he followed its south bank, now Mexican soil; and that it is palpably 


impossible, as the ‘“* Reconnoisance”’ proves, to follow the valley ot 
the stream along its north bank, because numerous stupendous walls 
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of primitive rock, sometimes miles ip length, rise perpendicularly up 
from the very surface of its waters hundreds of feet. 

The route followed by Col. Cook, farther south, is altogether within 
the Mexican boundary ; otherwise, it would be preferable, because it 
shortens the distance 150 miles, and passes over a surface far less in- 
terrupted by mountains and chasms. The whole number of streams 
to be bridged along this whole line from Memphis to San Diego, would 
probably be several hundred, so numerous are the streams and the 
deep dry gorges cut by successive floods. 

If from Santa Fe it is proposed to go to Monterey or the Bay of 
San Francisco, pray where is the route to be found? It is evident 
we cannot descend the Gila, and it is still more evident that no route 
can be found north of that stream until we ascend as high as the great 
south pass, that can be graded for a railway without an expense in 

cutting, tunneling, and bridging, which will far outw eigh the profits to 
be anticipated from the w ork. We will not assert that it is an umpos- 
sibility, tor what is impossible to American skill and energy, directed 
by American practical genius ; but we will say that the most stupen- 
dous monument which antiquity has left for our imitation and admira- 
tion would sink into insignificance as a labor of man compared to a 
railway through such a region. We profess to understand the ge- 
ography of this district as well as any one living, because we have at- 
tentively examined all the authorities, and we have repeatedly inter- 
rogated a number of intelligent trappers and traders, to whom every 
ridge and peak, pass, and stream, valley and canon, are as familiar as 
to us are the scenes of our nativity. The only route which has, as 
yet. ever been discovered, over which a passage can be had from the 
northern valley of the Del Norte westward to reach the settled parts 
of California within reasonable distance, is the “ mule trail’ from 
Santa Fe to San Angelos, which ascends the Rio Chama to its head in the 
Sien ra Madre; thence passing the ridge, descends the Juan to the 
Colorado of the West, and thence passes through the Wahsatch chain 
of mountains along the gap through which the Rio Virgin runs into the 
southern rim of the great basin of California. Col. Fremont, who has 
certainly had better means of ascertaining the facts than perhaps any 
one else concurs in the opinion that a railw ay cannot be taken through 
the Rocky Mountains at any other point than the south pass. The 
following sentence in a letter of Mr. Asa W hitney to the author of 
this article, proves this beyond cavil: “In justice to Colonel Fremont, 
{ should s say that I have had re peated conversations with him, and his 
opinion of route corresponds with yours,’™* 

6. Lake Michigan to Puget’s Sound, or Son Francisco.—As far back 
we believe as the year 1840, Mr. Asa Whitney, of New York, pre- 
sented a memorial to the Congress of the U nited States, pra ying for 
the right of way to the mouth of the Columbia, and proposing to build 
a railway to that point. Mr. Whitney, we learn by a private letter 
from him, has expended many years, a great deal of capital, and much 
labor in endeavoring to frame a plan which would revolutionize the 


uw 





This interesting letter of Mr. Whitney will appear in the next number of the 
Western Journal with appropriate comments. 
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commerce of the globe, and make al] nations tributary to us in the 
prosecution of the trade of the exst. A large portion of this time 
was consumed in voyages to and from the East Indies, for the pur- 
pose of making estimates of the value of the trade. We say, there- 
fore, that Mr. Whitney does not deserve to be denounced as a stock 
jobber and speeulator, as we have known to have been done by men 
without a tithe of his merit and good sense, and that on the contrary 
he richly deserves and will receive the commendation of all true men 
and the gratittide of those who are to come after us. 

His proposition is to construct the road as a private enterprise, in 
consideration of a sale at moderate price to him by Congress, of thirty 
miles in width of land en each side of the road, from its eastern termi- 
nus at Lake Michigan to its western at Puget’s Sound, or the bay of 
San Francisco. The sale of the lands he has caleulated will afford 
the means of constrtcting the road within a period of twenty years. 
After a certain period the road is to revert to the government. 

* * ~ - - a * * * = - 

Let us exainine the whole line proposed by him with some minute- 
ness, Commencing at Lake Michigan, the line will run by Prairie du 
Chien entirely across the State of lowa, and strike the Missouri 
river at or near Council Bluffs, in nearly a south-west direction, over 
an undulating surface, about equal to almost : ny other which could be 
selected from the Mississippi to the west line of the States, The 
streams to be crossed are Turkey river, the Wabixipiuikan, three 
branches of Red Cedar river, the Iowa river, the Des Moines, with 
several tributaries, the Racoon river, and Boyer’s river. The amount 
af grading is inconsiderable, but the number of bridges, culverts, Xe. 
creat.* 

At Council Bluffs, it is proposed to bridge the Missouri, and follow 
up the north bank or bluff of Platte river to its forks, and thence, 
upon the north fork, leaving it to the south, to near its head; and 
thence to the great South Pass. On this portion of the route, Major 
Long travelled as far as the mouth of Platte. From him, as well as 
from personal observation, it is here asserted that the country on the 
north bank of that river is much more broken than it is upon the south 
bank, or upon the divide between that stream and the Kansas. A 
railroad is certainly practicable along the route, but it will require 
much more of expense and labor than one south of that river. After 
passing the jorks of the Platte, the route will enter the black hills 
ten miles west of Fort Laramie, and continue through them to the 
Sweetwater. a northern branch, and from thence to the South Pass. 
Now, the author of this article, whilst at Fort Laramie, not only 
made several excursions into the black hills upon the North Fork, but 
entered upon minute inquiries of traders, trappers, and Indians, aig 
he is satisfied that a mule cannot be travelled up the North Fork to 
Sweetwater, nor can war parties of Indians, on fool, pass through 
without extreme difficulty and hazard. These inquiries were made in 
1843, and made with the express purpose of tracing out a railway 





*Nicollet’s Hydrographical Basin of Upper Mississippi ; Repert to Congres, 
1843. 
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line through the South Pass. There is no book trom which the facts 
ean be learned, and therefore, Mr. Whitney has only guessed that it 
might be done. The streams ~ be passed (rom ( ‘ouncil Blutfs to the 
Sweetwater, are the Elkhorn, the Loup Fork of Platte, Wood river, 
and a number of small streams to the black hills, from whence a mul- 
titude of rapid torrents fringe the stream to its head. His route, 
therefore, must necessarily be changed to cross the North Fork 
Fort Laramie, and thence follow ty emigrant trail. 

From the South Pass to the Soda Springs, in the northern bend of 
Bear river, the countr y begins to grow more broken and mountainous. 
Descending from the South Pass, the route strikes and follows Sandy 
creek to its confluence with the Green, (or Colorado of the West, ) 
and crossing that stream, strikes Black’s Fork ; thence up that stream 
to the head of Muddy creek, (its main branch ;) thence over a sudden 
dividing ridge to Bear river; and thence down that stream—making 
some detours to avoid canons—to the Soda Springs. This portion of 
the route presents no insuperable difficulties. The country, a r 
passing Green river, becomes much broken, and the road winds muc! 
until it arrives at the foot of the dividing mountain ridge between 
Green and Bear rivers. This ridge is 8,234 feet above the sea, and 
the valley of Bear river is 6,446 feet ; but the Pass no where ascends 
at a greater rate than 100 feet per mile. 

From the Soda Springs to Fort Hall, after passing a dividing ridge, 
the route descends the Portneuf river valley to Fort Hall. The Soda 
Spring is at an elevation of 5,738 feet, and Fort Hall 4,779 feet, a 
descent of “~ feet per mile; but the altitude of the dividing ridge 
is not given,* 

From Fort Hall to Walla Walla on the Columbia, the route cannot 
follow the river bottom, because in many places the mountains pre- 
sent perpendicular walls on each side for miles together. Lewis and 
Clarke attempted to descend Lewis’ Fork in canoes, but found it im- 
practicable on account of the canons and falls; and Fremont says of 
Fort Hall that it * obtains nearly all its supplies from the distant de- 
pot of Vancouver by a difficult water carriage of 250 miles up the 
Columbia river, and a land carriage by pack animale of 600 uiien. i, 
With this account that of Captain Bonneville, who traversed this 
whole region, entirely agrees ; t and the author of this article has con- 
versed with a number of old tra ppers and Indians, some of whom 
were with Bonneville, and they all concur in these facts. The route 

Mr. W hit ey must there fore follow the usual road of the emigrants, 
ond that of Fremont, who expressly states that he sought the one 
which could be easiest travelled. Desce nding the rough and barren 

valley ot Lewis Fork, this route erosses this river 160 miles below 
Fort Hall, then passes to the head of Boise river and follows that 
stream to its mfuth at Fort Boise ; here it recrosses Lewis river, and 
alter passing over immense mountain chains for mi ny miles, descends 
into the valley of the Grand Ronde; and thence through the great 
mass of the Blue mountains to the head of Walla Walla river, and 











*Fremont. flIbid 163. f{Irving’s Adventures at Bonneville, 
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down that stream to its mouth at Fort Walla Walla. The streams 
erossed on this part of the route are Pontneuf river, Panack river, Fall 
ereek, Rait river, Swamp creek, Goose creek, Rock creek, a nameless 
creek, Lewis river, four creeks, Barrel Camp creek, Rock creek, five 
other creeks, some tributaries of the Boise, the Boise river, Lewis 
river again, the river Aux Malheurs, Birch creek, Burnt river, Pow- 
der river theee times, three branches of Grand Ronde river, the Uma- 
tilah river, and the Walla Walla, with several tributaries. 

From Fort Hall to Walla Walla let us here add the result of baro- 
metrical observations, as given by Fremont: 

On the 23d September, in a distance of 12 miles, we have, first : 
in one hour’s travel, adescent of 83 feet ; in another hour an ascent 
of 113 feet ; in another hour an ascent of 21 feet ; in another, 3 feet ; 
in another, 36 feet; in another, 7 feet ; in another, descent 3 feet; in 
another, ascent 4 feet; in another, descent 30 feet; in two more, as- 
eent 1 foot; in another, descent 22 feet ; in another, descent 71 feet ; 
in another, descent 6 feet; in another, descent z1 feet. 

On the 24th, in a distance of 10 miles. Between sunrise and noon. 
a descent of 31 feet, and between noon and sunset, a descent of 117 
feet. Onthe 25th, in a distance of 13 miles—From sunrise to 2 P. 
M., ascent of 57 feet ; one hour more, 10 feet; another hour, 15 feet ; 
another, 13 feet ; in another, 67 feet. 

On the 26th, a distance of 17 miles. Sunrise to noon, ascent 88 
feet ; noon to sunset 295 feet. 

On the 27th, a distance of 20 miles. Sunrise to sunset 322 feet, 
16 feet per mile. 

On the 28th, a distance of 25 miles. Sunrise to sunset; 623 feet; 
ascent, 24 feet per mile. 

It must be recollected that the ascents and descents are for the most 
part sudden and precipitous, and that barometrical observations as 
here given, are far from conveying an accurate topographical idea. In 
passing the Blue mountains Fremont broke his barometer, and ee 
the Grand Ronde the altitudes are now added from his topographical 
map. “ From the waters of Powder river,” says Fremont, “the road 
ascended to a dividing ridge,” and then “ directly descends into the 
Grand Ronde by the face of a hill so very rocky and steep, as to be 
apparently impracticable.” This valley is 2,660 feet, the base of the 
Blue mountains is 2,700 feet. After traveling twenty-one miles, the 
mountain is 3,830 feet—54 feet per mile. In three miles more the 
elevation is 4,760 feet—311 feet per mile. In seven miles more, the 
elevation was 5,000 feet. On the western side these mountains de- 
scend more suddenly, and they are therefore impassable by a railw ay. 

From Fort Walla to the mouth of the Columbia, the proposed route 
must descend immediately along the emigrant road on the river bank 
for some distance ; but this is impossible, for the river rises sixty feet 
in the spring and submerges this road. If the river is left, a mass of 
abrupt mountains present themselves between the Walla Walla and 
John Day’ s river, and again between the latter and fall river. Below 
Fall river the great Cascade range presses up to the very waters of 
the river, completely shutting it in. Fremont says of the river, “en- 
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tering among the lower mountains of the cascade range, high and steep 
rocky hills shut it in on either side, rising a bruptly to the heicht of 
1500 feet above the water, and gradually acquiring a more mount Lin- 
ous character as the river approaches the Cascades.” Again, “ nea: 
the shore the river is bounded | DY stee p escarpet d hills and huge verti- 
eal rocks, from which the waters.of the mountain reach the river in a 
variety of beautiful falls, several hundred feet in height.” Beyond 
the Cascade range, the coast stretches north from California west of 
the Wilhamette valley, and across the Columbia, presenting anothe: 
impassable barrier to a railway. Of this portion of th 1e route, about 
three hundred miles is through a fearful succession of voleanic moun- 
tains, intersected with frightful chasms, where a wagon wheel was 
never turned (though many attempts have been made), and where a 
solitary horseman finds it well nigh impossible to toil his serpentine 


a 


Is it not the extreme of absurdity to dream of a railway 


Let those who are haunted with hopes or doubts, examine 


course. 
here ? 
Fremont, Lewis and Clarke, De Smedt, Burnett, Farnham, &c.. and 
they will be satisfied. 

Rec rently Mr Whitney seems to have an id ee th t by turning north- 


rs 


ward from the South Pass to the head of Salmon river, a more feasi- 
ble route can be found. We are assured this is not so. Lewis and 
Clarke in their expedition westward, struck Lewis’ Fork of the Co! 


umbia river, near its source, and made an attempt to descend it in 
canoes. This attempt was frustrated by the interposition of narrow 
chasms, through which the stream rushed with fearful 1 li 
valls of which rose from the waters edge to the height of more than 


: “whe . ' 
1200 feet. Captain Clarke then attempted to find a practicable pas 
sage for horses down the right bank of the stream. In a few days he 


came upon a tremendous ridge of volcanic rock, so rugged and precip- 
itous, that it was evi lently impassible even for men on foot. In his 
ittempt to ascend this ridge, he received serious injury, and was com- 
pelled to retrace his steps. ’ The Indians too, assured him 1 that no trail 
existed in that direction. The travellers then took a trail pointed 
to them by the Indians, which followed the base of this great chain te 
the foot of the dividing ridge between Lewis and Clarke rivers, with 
which it united; and surmounting the latter followed the valley of 
Clarke’s river for some distance, and then passed over a dangerous 
and precipitous mountain ridge into the valley of Salmon river. Witl 
this account of Lewis and Clarke that of captain Bonneville en tirely 
concurs, and the accounts derived to the writer from the companions 
of Bonneville, and other old Trappers, confirms and fortifies the state- 
ments of the journals of the travellers. 
7. St. Louis to San Francisco and Oregon. During the last sesssion 
of Ay: congress of the U nited States, two proposals for a railway from 
. Louis to the bay of San Francisco were submitted for the conside- 
nid of that body. ‘The first proposition originated with Messrs 
Bayard & Co., and proposed to construct the road in e ‘igh t years spon 
certain specified conditions, from St. Louis into the vall ley of the Ar- 
kansas and thence through the Rocky mountains along the 38th par- 
wllell of latitude or near it, to the bay of San Francise T 
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pany also proposed to deposit in the treasury of the United States 
five millions of dollars as security for their fidelity to their engagements. 
There are two insupers able objections to this proposition. The first is 
that the congress of the United States has no authority to create cor- 
porations, the power to do so having been refused to it by an express 

vote of the framers of the constitution. It is no answer to this objec- 
tion to cite the charter of the late Bank of the United States, because 
that institution was created as a means and not an end; and it was be- 
cause it was deemed a “necessary and proper” means to facilitate the 
eollection and disbursement of the public revenues that the Supreme 
Court decided it to be within the purview of the constitution. The 
second objection to the scheme is that a railway through the mountains 
south of the South Pass cannot be constructed.—at least without an 
amount of labor and expense for which there is no inducement when 
a shorter and less difficult route has already been discovered, and fur- 
thermore this scheme involves the necessity of making the road earn 
dividends for the stockholders, an objection which will be noticed in 
a subsequent part of this article. 
The second proposition for a railway from St. Louis to San Fran- 
= was introduced by a bill into the senate of the United States by 

‘ol. Benton of Missouri. It was gratifying to all the friends of this 
vee at per vai to find that Col. Benton who had so long cherished his 
original scheme of 1818 for the navigation of the Missouri and Colum- 
bia rivers ; and who had as late as the session of 1846 elaborately and 
ably defended that scheme in his place in the senate; had at last rec- 
onciled it to his feelings to unite with those friends of a Pacific rail- 
way who had pressed the matter upon public consideration for the last 
fifteen years. Our gratification was enhanced by the consideration 
that to support this great measure, Col. Benton had not only to aban- 
don a long and dee ply cherished system, but to adopt another which 
was in direct conflict with his feelings, personal and political. 

The bill of Col. Benton proposes that three fourths of the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands in California and Oregon, and one half of 
the proceeds of the sale of all other public lands of the United States 
shall be set apart by congress . the construction of the road with a 
branch to the Columbia river. The bill also provides that in portions 
where a railway cannot be constructed Me Ad amized, plank or other 
suitable desc riptio ns of road shall be substituted.—that a - ney of one 
mile in width fr om the state line to the bay of Francisco shall be forever 
reserved for roads in all future time,—that the road shall be built un- 
der the direction of the President of the United States,—and that when 
completed it shall be let out by contract to companies conditioned to be 
repaired an id cer w ‘in rents to be paid into the treasury. Col. Benton also 
as we infer from his speech upon the introduction o f this bill, indulges : 
expectation that a route can be had near the sources of the Arkansas 
through the mountains to the bay of Francisco. As an incipient mea- 
sure the proposition of Col. Benton is unexceptionable, but we appre- 
hend that quite a number of material alterations must be made in the pro- 
visions of his 1 bill, before it can receive the sanction of the public or o! 
eongress. The means provided fer the construction of the work arc 
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evidently insufficient to complete the latter half of it before the first 

ortion will have become worthless with age. The sales of the public 
Linde at the best have rarely yielded over $3,000,600, per annum al- 
together and a little over one half of this sum would not construct the 
work in twenty years. Besides it must be remembered that the military 
land claims created by our late contest with Mexico will materially di- 
minish the sales for some years to come, and that in California we shall 
probably find ourselves compelled by public opinionto make gratuitous 
grants to actual settlers as has already been done in respect to Oregon. 

As late as the 19th day of April, 1849, a mass meeting of the citi- 
zons of Boston was held, by which a series of resolutions were passed 
approbatory of a plan presented to the meeting by P. P. F. Degrand, 
Esq. It was proposed “that a company be chartered by Congress to 
construct a railroad from St. Louis to San Francisco, with a capital 
of $100,000,000; and that the company after having paid in $2,000- 
000, shall have the right to borrow United States 6 per cent. stock to 
such an amount (not exceeding $98,000,000) as may be sufficient to 
finish the road and carry it into full operation with a double track.” 
[t is farther proposed “that congress shall give the company a strip 
of public land ten miles wide on the north side of the road, and the 
land for the bed of the road, and for depots, and the right to take from 
the public lands wood, gravel, stone, iron and other materials neces- 
sary to construct the same.” The proposition contains other minor 
details for the rapid prosecution of the work. 

This plan is liable to the constitutional objection already alluded to 
respecting the power of Congress to create corporations, and also to 
the objection that the road is to pay dividends to the stockholders. 

Let us now proceed to a topographical examination of the route 
from St. Louis to the Bay of San Francisco. The route which we 
shall propose for this great Railway is not one through a region un- 
known to science and the world. We make no guesses, as has been 
done and must be done by all who advocate the claims of other 
routes. Wedonot say that passes through the mountains may be 
found, and that the probabilities are that a practicable line for a rail- 
way may be had from St. Louis to San Francisco, as has and must be 
said by the advocates of all the routes but ours. We shall propose a 
route which with but slight variations (and those variations undoubt- 
edly for the better) has been already surveyed along its whole line,— 
a route along which barometrical and other scientific observations have 
already been made—a route which has been minutely described by an 
authorized and eminently well qualified officer of the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, and maps and profile sections of which are al- 
ready deposited in the Topographical Bureau at Washington. We 
shall propose a route which was travelled by Mr. Henry, a fur trader 
of intelligence as far as the vicinity of Fort Hall, in the year 1809,— 

which has been familiarly known to the children of the mountains from 
that day to this—over which they have constantly carried wagons and 
earts laden with mcerchandize—and over which more than twenty 
thousand emigrants to Oregon, the Salt Lake, and California have al- 
ready passed. We shall propose a route the last portion of which 
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from the Salt Lake to the Bay, was discovered by Mr. Peter Ogden, 
a fur trader in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company as far back 
#s 1811.—which has been repeatedly follow ed since by intelligent 
bodies of traders,—by which a party of men under the orders of Capt. 
Bonneville, proc eeded to Francisco Bay—which has been traversed 
and described by Bryant Bidwell, and other travellers—which has 
been surveyed by Col. Fremont—and over which emigrants with fa- 
milies and wagons have repeatedly passed, and more than thirty 
thousand men with six thousand wagons and one hundred thousand 
head of stock are now passing. 

The portion of this route from St, Louis to the western boundaries 
“4 the State has been so much better described than we can hope to do 

t, by W. R. Singleton, Esq., in the last number of the Western Journ- 
” that we shall here insert his observations with the assurance to the 
public that they are the observations of an accomplished Engineer, and 
one who is probably more familiar with the topography of this section 
of the State than any one living. 

‘ After a careful examination I at once pronounce it by all means 
the most practicable and economical to pass from St. Louis westward- 
ly, until by some small stream the valley of the Missouri can be 
reached just above the Big Bonhomme “Bottom, thence around the 
slopes of the hills on the south bank of the Missouri, to the Lamine; 
up the valley of this stream to Black Fork, to Davis’ Fork, and thence 
on to the main or Lamine ridge, between Buck Knob and Wagon 
Knob, in LaFayette county; thence on said divide to Cool Spring and 
Lone Jack in Jackson county, and thence crossing the breaks of Little 
and Big Blue, reach the “ plains,” as they are familiarly called, on the 

Santa F e road at Black Jack Point. That this road can be construct- 
ed at a less cost than any other, all must admit. From St. Louis to 
the Missouri river but one small bridge is required; thence twelve 
other small bridges to the Gasconade—a large one there; thence 
re small ones to Osage—a large one there ; thence eleven to mouth 

Lamine—total, twenty-seven small bridges, average of one hun- 
dred feet, and two large ones. It is preferable for two reasons to use 
the valley of the Missouri: first, the grades will be uniform ; and sec- 
ond, the branches of any main streams will all be crossed at one point, 
thus avoiding the difficulties always encountered in crossing a country 
over the breaks of the drainage ; thereby giving a zig zag grade to the 
road. In addition, the amount of water to be passed can always be 
done at one point much better and cheaper than in fifty or a hundred. 
Again, the Missouri itself will be avoided ; whereas on the north side 
it must be crossed twice. That the south side of the Missouri is 
preferable, is obvious: the amount of water received into the river 
irom the north is much greater than from the south; almost all the 
streams on the north side head some distance in lowa; and the whole 
drainage of the north half of the State, is through the Missouri river; 
whereas, on the south half, not more than two-thirds of it is drained 
by the Missouri. These are important considerations, and have in- 
fluenced me in forming my opinion.’ 

To comeide with the line indicated by us the latter part of Mr. 
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Sing'eton’s section must be slightly varied to cross the Kanzas river 
near its mouth, 

From the mouth of the Kanzas to the forks of Platte river, this 
route ascends the fertile valley of the Kanzas to Blue river, and fol- 
lows that stream nearly to its head, from whence, in 25 miles, it 
strikes the Platte near the head of Grand Island, and follows the val- 
ley of that river to its forks. This part of the route is absolutely 
free from impediments, and needs no grading, so admirably does it lie 
for a railway. 

Crossing the South Fork, where a bridge is requisite, it follows the 
North F ork to Laramie, through a valley well nigh as level as a floor, 
and without crossing a stream until it arrives at Laramie’s Fork, 
which is about ten yards wide. 

From Fort Laramie to the South Pass, the road will need but little 
grading. Fremont says: ‘The road which is now generally followed 
through this region, is a very good one, without any difficult ascents to 
overcome.” Headds: ‘“‘ From the mouth of the Kanzas to the Green 
river valley, (west of the mountains,) there isno such thing as a 
mountain road on the line of communication.”’ 

The South Pass is 7,490 feet above the Gulf of Mexico. August 
13th, Fremont’s descent in 24 miles, was 22 feet per mile. August 
14th, in 25 miles, 11 feet per mile. August 15th, in 29 miles, 15 feet 
per mile. August 16th, in 26 miles, 3 feet per mile. August 17th, 
in 21 miles, 3 feet ascent. August 18th, in 32 miles, about 15 feet 
ascent. August 19th, in 28 miles, about 6 inches per mile descent.” 

From the South Pass the route would follow the line of a road ha- 
bitually travelled by the Traders and called “‘ Sublette’s Cut off” to 
the Soda springs situated on the northern bend of Bear river; and 
from thence it would pass a little south of west to the valley of Hum- 
boldt or Mary’s river. This is the only portion of the route not ae- 
tually surveyed | by Col. Fremont. That enterprising officer travelled 
from the South pass up a western tributary of the Colorado of th« 
west, and over a dividing ridge into the valley of Bear river and fol- 
lowed that valley in its semicircular course to the entrance of the river 
into the Great Salt Lake and thence proceeded westward over some 
mountain ridges t to the valle sy of Mary’s river. “ Sublette’s Cut-off” 
derives its name from the fact that there is a saving of 75 miles of 
distance from the South Pass to the Soda Springs and of upwards of 
one hundred to the valley of Mary’sriver. It is also the preferable 
route because the whole of the mountain ridges are « ntirely flanked 
from the South Pass to Mary’s river and the veneral course of a right 
line from St. Louis better preserved. On this part of the route 
little grading would be required. Thesection from Soda Spring to the 
valley of Mary’ s river was traversed by a party of Bonne ville’s men 
and no mention is made of mountains or other impediments in his nar- 

rative. Besides we have ourselves travelled the whole line as far as 
the Colorado of the west, andhave seen more than fifty men who have 
passed from thence to Mary’s river, and therefore speak advisedly on 
the subject. 


y 
i 


but 
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Down the valley of Mary’s river there is not a single canon 
which may not be easily turned, and for nearly its whole length there 
would be but slight labor in grading. Where the emigrant road 
strikes this river it is 4,700 feet above the sea. and at the point where 
it sinks it is 4,200 feet. The termination of this river is within fifty 
miles of the base of the Sierra Nevada, and opposite the Salmon Trout 
River Pass, which is only 7,200 feet above the level of the sea, and 
less than half that above the level of the Basin.* This pass is forty 
miles above New Helvetia. by which the route descends the valley of 
the Sacramento. directly through the gold region, to the bay of Fran- 
cisco, without any impediment whatever. : 

There are two other passes of the Sierra Nevada. One of these 
leads into the valley of the Sacramento by following Carson river to 
its source and then descending the American fork of the Sacramento : 
and the other proceeds south from the sink of Mary’s river into the 
valley of the San Joaquin near its mouth. It may be possible that 
one of these passes will be found preferabl »to the Salmon Trout Pass. 
but that is uncertain, and as we have found a pass through which 
thousands of loaded wagons will cro 1 ring the present season and 
which has been found by Col. Fremont to be practicable our object is 
attained. 

Having shown veo the routes proposed by Lieut. Maury, and 
Mr. Whitney. if practicable at all, (which is difficult of admission. ) 
pass over a country much worse than the new route proposed, let us 
now give some additional reasons why the new route should be pre- 
f erred. 

The new route, as far as the South Pass, does not cross as many 
streams as either of the other two, nor does it pass over as much 
broken country, where ‘cuts’ and ‘fills’ would be requisite. This 
will be a great sav ing of ex pense. 

The new route passes over a larger qu re f fertile land than 
either of the others. The route to Santa Fe, eshat Council Grove, 
(only fifty miles from the State line, ) oo it has been own 
Ma ury’s Yoad must z is absolutely sterile to Santa Fe.+ Lieut. 
ih mory says : ‘Nov. 24, All of Northern Mexico, embracing New 
Me “~ o. Chihuahua, Sonora, and southern California, as far north as 
the Sacramento, are, as far as the best information goes, the same in 
the physical character of its surface, and differs but little in climate 
and products. In no part of this vast tract can the rains from Heaven 
be relied upon to any extent, for the cultivation of soil. The earth is 
destitute of trees, and in a great part also of any vegetation whatever. 
A few feeble streams flow from the great mountains. These are sep- 
arated by plains, or mountains, mostly without vegetation, and may be 
called deserts. The cultivation of the earth is, therefore, confined to 
those narrow strips of land which are within the level of the waters, 
and it involves a degree of subordination, and absolute obedience to a 
chief, absolutely repugnant to the habits of our people. The chiel! 


*Fremont’s Geographical Memoir. 


+ Greg Hughes, Emory, and others. 
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who directs the irrigation, must be implicitly obeyed. A departure 
from his orders may endanger the means of subsistence of many 
people.” And, in many other places, Major Emory represents the 
whole of this country in even worse colors. His testimony is amply 
fortified by others.* There is, then, no agricultural region on this 
route. 

From the mouth of the Platte river, west to the mountains, there 
is no cultivatable land on the north side of that stream. This is the 
testimony of Long, and many others. Nor is there a single spot of 
soil on Whitney’s line, until the Bear river valley is reached ; and 
his road leaves this valley at the Soda Springs, including only one-half 
its length. From this point, several hundred miles down Lewis river, 
to the Grande Ronde, the angel of desolation has set his seal upon the 
whole land. Fremont says, at Fort Hall: —‘ Beyond this place, on 
the line of road along the barren valley of the Columbia, there does 
not occur, for a distance of 300 miles, a fertile spot sufficiently large 
to produce the necessary quantity of grain, or pasturage enough to al- 
low even a temporary repose to the emigrant. The Grande Ronde is 
only twenty miles in diameter, and beyond this, except a small patch 
at Walla Walla, the country is uninhabitable to Vancouver,t As to 
the portion of Whitney’s line through the State of Iowa, that is more 
than overbalanced by the connecting line through Missouri, herein 
ncti:ed. 


Now, from the mouth of Kanzas, for two hundred and seventy-five 
miles west, there is as fine and fertile a soil as the world affords, well 
timbered and watered.{ Thence up the southern valley of the Platte 
to the Forks, the soil is better than on the north side, and from the 
Forks to Fort Laramie, Col. Fremont who analyzed the soil, found it 
a fertile formation of marl and earthy limestone. Thence to Bear 
River Valley the soil is indifferent ; but down the whole course of 
that stream Fremont states the valley to be delightfully fertile. And 
down Mary’s river its valley is fertile, and upon the Sacramento we 
have the largest body of rich arable land west of the Rocky moun- 
tains. 


The new route should be preferred, because the territory north of 
the Platte has already an ample commercial outlet for such a country 
down the Missouri river; and because the Missouri and Columbia, 
in the far future, when population has spread along their banks, will 
be sufficient for the purposes of interior trade from Oregon to the 
Mississippi valley ; and because, unless we unite California to the 
Union, by a railway, it will be, to all intents and purposes, cut off from 
us commercially, and as a necessary result in social and political feel- 
ing and interest. Of what advantage will the commerce of the Pa- 
cific coast, with all Asia, be to us, without a railway? We cannot 
buy their products, because ours are nearly the same. No exchanges 
ean be made between us. California will command the markets of 


*Emory’s Report, Abert’s Survey, Hughes’, Gregg, 
tFremont. tFremont. 
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all Asia, because she can substitute a barter for a trade, in cash, and 
because she can undersell all others. 

The new route should be preferred because a railroad can be con- 
structed on it for less than half which would be required on either of 
the other lines. East of the mountains the other two are more cut 
up by streams and bluffs, and west of them they run absolute ly for 
hundreds of miles across immense aie uin chains; whereas the new 
route is nearly free of intersecting streams, and is only intercepted by 
the Salmon Trout Pass, which we have shown to be practicable, 

The new route is preferable because the western terminus is bet- 
ter. The mouth of the Columbia cannot be entered by large vessels, 
and to take the road to Puget’s Sound would involve the expense of 
a bridge across that great river ; and besides, there is no safe harbor 
at Puget’s Sound. The Bay of Monterey, although good, is not equal 
to that of Francisco, and upon the latter and its tributaries, nearly all 
the good soil of California lies; and, therefore, this must be the cen- 
tre of business and population. 

The means for constructing the work abound more plentifully upon 
the new route than upon either of the others. Timber is abundant 
on the lower Missouri, the Mississippi, and their tributaries, and 
there is. good timber for 200 miles upon the Kanzas river. From the 
mountains westward to the Salt Lake, good timber is abundant, and 
down Mary’s river, and in the Sac — nto valley, there is the finest 
timber in the world. On the route of Lieut. Maury, there is not 
a solitary stick of timber west of the State line. On that proposed 
by Mr. Whitney, there is none this side of the mountains, and none 
beyond Bear river, until we reach the Blue mountains, five hundred 
miles below. Directly on the line from St. Louis there is the richest 
and most extensive bed of iron ore in the known world; and who 
can doubt that if this work should be undertaken capital would in- 
stantly seek investment where there was so great a demand? Even 
at this time the best judges are of opinion that the working of this 
ore would yield enormous profit. Here, then, enormous transporta- 
tion would be saved, and a rich source of wealth and prosperity be 
developed. 

Those who are not in the habit of reflecting upon the subject are 
apt to imagine that the shortest line between any two points situated 
upon a given degree of latitude is the line which follows that parallell. 
In the construction of works of no great magnitude, this practical er- 
ror is of litt'e moment; but when it is proposed to construct a costly 
work like a great railway for a distance of over two thousand miles, 
the difference between the length of the parallell of latitude, and the 
shortest line which can be traced upon the sphere of the globe be- 
comes a matter well deservivg serious consideration. As this is an 
error which nearly all who have written and spoken upon this sub- 
ject have fallen into including even all those venerable Fathers of the 
Senate who have given us their views it should be corrected once for 
all. The shortest line then between two given points upon a sphere 
is the arc of the great circle in the plane of which they are situated. 
A great circle of the globe is a circle so drawn around it that its di- 
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ameter will pass | precisely through its centre. The Equator is a great 
eircle of the gl be and the paralle ‘Ils of latitude north and south of it 
er circles. C onsequently the farther a given par- 


11 
bil 
Iquator, the farther does it diverge froma direct 


are a series of sma 
allell is from the 
line drawn between any two points situated upon it. In the con- 
struction of a railway as far north as any line proposes for this work, 
this difference becomes a consideration of great interest. This ex- 
planation has been given for two reasons. ‘The first is that a great 
circle passing through St. Louis and San Franciseo would approach 
much nearer to the Great South Pass than to the sources of the Del 
Norte, the Arkansas or any other point proposed for the passage of 
the Rocky mountains ; and that consequt n ly t he route tor the road 
which must nearly coin cide with this great circle, must of necessity be 
the shortest. Therefore the route indicated in this article is the pret- 
erable one as respects distance. 

The second reason for the explanation given is, that Mr. Whitney, 
in a private letter to the writer, urges that his route must be the 
shortest because it starts and terminates three and a half degrees 
further north than the line herein proposed. This argument might 
pass muster if Mr. Whitney proposed to carry his railway through 
the north pass at the sources of the Missouri to Puget’s Sound ; but 
it does not suit his views to make that proposition, because the peo- 
ple of the country will not consent to the construction ol any road 
which does not pr ymise, in the future to bind to the Union both ou 
great c ylonies on the Pacific coast. The argument of Mr. Whitney 
on this point is palpably erroneous, because, in order to get to the 
mouth of the Columbia or uvet’s Sound from Lake Michigan 
through the South Pass, he will b compe led to deviate from th. 
great circle route between those poit *ven farther than the parallel 

latitude does, becar the South P: is farther south than either 
the eastern or western terminus. The argument is clearly fallacious. 

Precisely the same objection lie 1 roposed route from Mem- 
yhis to Monterey - San Diego, for Memphis is situated in latitude 
35°, and about 20’ north; San Diego is situated in latitude 32° 37 
and Monterey ir itude 386 : al 10 0 ho possesses any 
knowledge of the untry dreams that a railway can pass the Sierra 
Madre at any other place than the Passo del Norte, phe this is situ- 


ated in latitude 31° i » not only out of the line of the great circle, 


] 


but far more out of it than tt le parallel of latitude. 

The only other consideration necessary to be weighed in a compar- 
ison of the relative merits of the routes proposed, is that of distance. 
The distance is material in two aspects of the subject,—lst. Int re- 
spect to its influence on the trade between E vurope and Asia; and 2 
in respect to the trade between the Atlantic States and the Pacific 
ecean. In both these aspects of the subject, a single glance at the 
map of the Union and of the world will be sufficient to satisfy the 
reader that the route from Memphis westward cannot come in suc- 
eessful competition with either of the other two. It is evidently much 
farther out of a direct line from Europe te China; nor can it be made 
t@ connect as favorably and justly with the systems of internal ims 
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provements completed and in progress within the United States. The 
question as br bercens Mr. Whitney’s route and the one from St. Louis 
westward, is, at first glance, more doubtful; but deliberate examina- 
tion will give a decision in favor of St. Louis. 


From Lake Michigan to Prairie du Chien is 150 miles. 
Thence to Council Bluffs “ - - 350 «+ 
“ South Pass 800 
Walla Walla - 770 
Puget’s Sound - 300 


From Puget’s Sound to Changhae 


Te La | 9 


From St. Louis to the mouth of Kanzas river 275 mile s. 
Thence to the South Pass - ‘ ‘ 900 + 
Iiumboldt river - - 400 
Northern bend of said river 100 
Salmon Front Pass - 590 
New Helvetia - 146 
Francisco Bay 10 


From Francisco Bay to Changhae 


Total, 
From St. Louis to the South Pass - - 1175 miles. 
Thence by the northern bend of Humboldt 
river to Puget’s Sound - - 925 
9 095 


Thence to Changhae 5.200 


Total, 7.295 


These distances are given after an examination of Niccolet, Fre- 
1ont, Long, Bidwell, and Bryant. There are, however, satisfactory 
reasons why the distance must be too short as respects Mr. Whit- 
ney’s route, and too long as respects the one from St. Louis. These 
reasons are as follows: — Mr. Whitn y has estimated his distance te 
the South Pass, from Col. Fremont’s estimate from the mouth of the 
Kanzas to the Pass. The estimate is unfair, because the route which 
Fremont travelled proceeds with tolerable directness to the Pass, and 
neither Mr. Whitney nor any one else can assert that the mountains 
ean be passed on the north bank of the north fork of Platte river in 
a route as direct as the one from Fort Laramie to the South Pass. 
We speak advisedly, because we made many ing uiries of those best 
informed, who have spent years in that region, ond we have found neo 
ene who could tell us of a practicable bridle path along the north fork 
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of Platte river to the South Pass. Nor is it fair for Mr. W hitney to 
estimate the distance for a railway from the South Pass to Walla 
Walla, by the distance of the road pursued by Col. Fremont, because 
there are several places on this part of the route where a railway 
cannot be carried. Such is the fact in regard to the passage of the 
blue mountains which press up to Lewis’s i rk of the Columbia, in a 
solid wall, and must therefore be turned in some other direction. 
How far would this take a railway from Fremont’s line of travel ? 
It is impossible to say. Nor is it fair to make an estimate of distance 
beyond Walla Walla, on the hypothesis, that a railway can follow the 
valley of the Columbia as Fremont did. This is evide ntly impossi- 
ble, with an annual flood which submerges the whole bottom to the 
depth of many feet. If his railway leaves the river bottom,.—where 
can it be taken in as short a distance? The question cannot be an- 
swered, because it is impossible to do it satisfactorily. On the other 
hand, if a railroad is taken from St. Louis to the bay of San Francis- 
co, with a branch to Oregon, the distance is greatly lessened in two re- 
spects, — Ist, the branch to Oregon will leave the branch to Francis- 
co bay, at the northern bank of the Humboldt river, and pouring er 
dividing ridge between Oregon and California, descend the valley 
the Walla-mutte. From the South Pass to the mouth of the ¢ ov te 
bia, we are informed by a letter from Mr. Ap plegate, — formerly a 
citizen of Missouri, and now a citizen of Oregon, — by the way of 
Humboldt river and the Walla-mutte valley, the distance is some two 
hundred miles less than by Fremont’s route down the valley of Lewis 
river. Mr. Applegate we know to be an intelligent and truthful man, 
and a good surveyor. He emigrated to Oregon by the way of Lewis 
river, but having experienced unanticipated hards ship and difficulty, 
and lost a son “thereon, he determined to find, if possible, a better 
road. For this purpose, equipped with a good compass and chain he 
traversed the valley of the Walla-mutte, ‘passed the dividing ridge, 
and descended into the valley of the Humboldt river, and thence to 
Fort Hall. He describes the road as in all respects the best, and it 
would have supe rseded altogether the use of the one down Lewis 
river, but for the ferocity of the Klamath Indians, who seem to be the 
Ishmaelites of Oregon. 2d. Leaving the route pursued by Fremont 
at the South Pass, the new route follows Sublette’ s cut-off to the Soda 
Springs in the northern bend of Bear river, where it intersects the 
route of Fremont, thus saving seventy-five miles of distance in that 
brief space of travel. 

The preposed line from St. Louis to San Francisco and Oregon, is 
preferable to either of the others proposed, because its connections 
from the Mississippi eastward and on the Pacific side of the moun- 
tains, will be in all respects, more just, more natural, more economi- 
eal, better adapted to the physical structure of the country, and better 
calculated to conform itself to the future destinies of the whole Unit- 
ed States. 

If the line from Memphis to San Diego, Monterey or San Francis- 
> shall be adopted, how is it proposed to connect the vast territory 

of Oregon with it? It is obviously impossible to do so. The tope- 
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graphy of the country absolutely forbids the hope. And is it not an 
object of primary importance to us, that this connection shall be 
made? Most assuredly it is —otherwise we may lose that great col- 
ony altogether, aud we may lose with it the control of the shortest 
route to the coasts of Asia, and these are certainly considerations of great 
moment. But it may be as it has been said that this route should be 
preferred because it passes through New Mexico, and will conse- 
quently bind that territory indissolubly to us, and build up a system of 
overland trade which will ultimately prove very productive. The 
answer to this is that the security of Oregon through which the great 
thoroughfare to the Indies must ultimately pass, and which may be 
seriously endangered at any moment, upon the occurrence of a differ- 
ence with England, from the concentrated and powerful military and 
naval force now collecting on the southern point of Vancouver's 
Island, and in the adjacent sound, is certainly a question of more 
pressing interest than a slight extension of trade with New Mexico. 
And moreover a branch can be made from the vicinity of Fort Lara- 
mie, along the fertile eastern base of the mountains through the val- 
ley of Taos to Santa Fe. 7 

If the line advocated by Mr. Whitney shall be adopted, the road 
must be branched in the vicinity of the Soda Springs instead of farther 
westward to this there are the following objections. 

First. Because the branch which descends Lewis river passes over 
a district so hopelessly desolate that science herself could not convert 
it into a productive country ; and second, because the length of the 
branch will be about seven hundred miles greater than if the road shall 
be branched at the northern bend of Humboldt river as proposed in this 
article, and consequently enlarge the expense of this great system of 
political and economical improvement about fourteen millions of dollars; 
while on the other hand if the Oregon branch shall be taken along the 
line we suggest, it will pass directly through the heart of the only 
large fertile tract of territory in Oregon, and confer upon that great 
colony incalculable benefits in all future time. Nor is it a sufficient 
answer to this argument to say that the valley of the Kooskoosie and 
of Clarke’s river, including a vast tract of fertile land, and blest with 
a salubrious climate, could be connected with a branch descending 
Lewis river; for that whole district can be much more easily, readi- 
ly and cheaply connected with the coast by a shorter line of railway 
from the northern bend of Clarke’s river to Puget’s sound, asa 
glance at the Map will satisfy the reader. 

It has already been shown that the route from Memphis westward, 
eould in no event compete with either of the others as a route from 
Europe to China; and it has also been shown, that in consequence of 
the physical structure of the country from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cilic, the route proposed by Mr. Whitney, diverges very far from the 
line of a great circle, whilst the one from St. Louis westward very 
nearly coincides with it, and that for this reason alone (if there were 
none other) the latter route must be the shortest from Europe to the 
Asiatic coast. It only remains to be proven that the route from St. 
Louis will connect more favorably, more beneficially, and more justly, 
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with all the interior natural and artificial lines of commerce in the 
Union, than either of the others; and this is easily done. 

With a terminus at Memphis, the only ec mnections which ean be 
made, will be with the Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri rivers, and 
their tributaries, and with the great southern chain of railways from 
Chattanouga through Georgia, South and North Carolina, and Virgin- 
ia to the Potomac, and the line from Mobile northward t wards the 
mouth of the Ohio. The commerce of the Pacific would not be con- 
nected with the great lines of improvement north of the Ohio. and in 
ascending the Mississippi and Missotri rivers, it would be absolutely 


travelling on the back track. With aterminus at Prairie du Chien, 


the connections which could be made conveniently r would be with 
Chicago, the great lakes, the eastern line of ra rom Chicago 
along the southern border of the lakes to Buffalo, A bei , Boston and 
New York, and the Mississippi and its tributaries ‘his system of 
eonnections would certainly be prei ferable to those to be found at 
Memphis. 

With a terminus at St. Louis, the connections would be—Ist. with 
the Missouri river at the mouth of the Kanzas, where a Gepot for the 
trade of the Pacific would grow into existence. 2d. With the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio and all their tributaries. 3d. With the great southern 
system of railways, the surveys and contracts for which already bring 
them to the mouth ofthe Ohio, where a branch from St. Louis will in- 
stantly meet them. 4th. With the direct line to Cincinnati, which 
will bring St. Louis in connection with western Kentucky, Tennes- 


see, Georgia, and South Carolina, by a branch to Nashville; also with 
the central and eastern yeeca of Kentucky, and with the State of 


Virginia by a branch to Louisville. 5th. With the great line leading 
east through the States af Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and part of Pennsy!- 
vania to Pittsburgh, and thence to Philadelphia, traversing the central 
region between the Ohio river and the great lakes. 6th. With the 
navigation of the northern lakes via the Illinois and Lake Michigan 
Canal, the Wisconsin and Fox river canal, and a northern branch ot 
the great central line, which would of course be forthwith construct- 
ed to Chicago, there to unite with the railroad line which fringes the 
great lakes to Buffalo end the east. 

These are the connections which can be anticipated for each of the 
three proposed routes, with lines of improvement alrea y constructed 
or in contemplation, and we think that no fair minded and reflectis x 
mind can compare them without giving the decided preference to St. 
Louis as the eastern terminus of the Pacific railway. And looking toe 
the progress of the country for ages to ccme, is it possible to antici- 
pate a state of circumstances where future lines of improvement, 
looking to the permanent union and welfare of the whote coun try, 
will connect as favorably witheither of the other points named, s the 
city of St. Louis ? As to the fancy of Mr. Whiiney that St. Le uis 
would take the Boston and New York merchants out of their direct 
road to Asia, it has been already answered by tracing the course 
his road from Lake Michigan to Purget’s scund. W e undertake 
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say that the route through this city is, beyond cavil, the shortest prae- 
ticable one to the commerce of the east. 

But deeply important to the present and future prosperity of the 
whole Union, as the project of a Pacific railway must be admitted to 
be by all who will take the trouble to reflect upon the subject, there 
is g rreat reason to doubt, whether party warfare, sec tional jealousy, 
and personal ambition may not delay its construction for 1 maby years 
tocome. But all these causes united, cannot fin lly crush the se heme. 
The progress of po} pulation and of emigration westward, the steady 
growth oi manula clur ng Pp ymwer, the rapid developement of our agri- 
cultural and mineral r¢ sources, and the increasing necessities of com- 


merce, all point, as with the finger of destiny, to the consummation 
! the grand design. Even now, if tl 


] 


| be harmonized in opinion and act vigorously in concert, the author- 


pea er 
1e friends of the measure could 


t 
ul 


ities of the Union would ! ve overwhe Imed by the moral force which 
could be brought to bear upon tI hem. It is gratifying r to believe that 
thus far, alth ugh ewreat diversities of opinion have beer expressed 
relative to the route _— which a rail way should be constructed, the 
means by w lich it is to be paid for, the manner of its construction, 
and the disposition whieh should be made of it when finished; no ir- 
reconcileable, or implacable sentiments of jealousy and hostility, have 
been manifested. If we are wise we shall continue to culiivate this 
gxood understanding, we shall reason with one another calmly, delibe- 
rately, and fairly,—and we shall preserve a settled determination not 
» mingle this great subject with the transient personal jealousies and 
party strifes of the day. Our settled purpose should be to bring abou 
the construction of a Pacific railway, im the l i ef st pos ible lime, alone 
éhe most national route, and we should invoke upon the heads of all who 
attempt to pervert this great que i m to per rsonal or party ends, the male- 
dictions of the present and the contempt of future generations. 

We have no fault to find with Mr. Whitney and his friends, nor 
with Lieut. M ury and those other estimable and intelligent citizens 
who are exerting themselves in favor of their respective projects. 
All these parties deserve and receive our hearty thanks for their 
efforts to en ten the public opinion of the country, and to move the 
whole iss of e American people to prompt and decisive action in 
favor of the grand design. They are as much entitled to their opin- 
ions and to the respectful hearing of the community as we are, and so 
long as they shall forbear to violate the truth of history and the in- 
tegrity of existing facts, to subserve the purposes they have in view, 
we shall give to them our respect and confidence. Cultivating, as we 
do, this cordial and single-hearted sentiment, we feel assured that 
whatever we shall urge upon them for the benefit of the common 
cause, will be received in the same spirit in which it is addressed, 
the expression of an anxious solicitude to do justice to all and to re- 


eoncile all minor differences for the sake of the great end. 
if unhappily our present diversities of opinion as respects details 
'v imprudence or design into settled hostility, it 
o foretell that the consummation of the end of all 
indefinitely postponed. Upon the supposition that 
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one and one only of the three routes now prominently before the public 
shall be finally insisted upon, irrespective of the claims and interests 
of others, what must be the inevitable result ? Suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that the bill of Mr. Whitney shall be insisted upon, where are 
the votes to come from to pass it through Congress? It is pe rfectly 
certain that not a single vote from the Southern States would be cast 
in its favor, because the route proposed is too far north to acecmmo- 
date their commerce. It is no answer to this to say, that Mr. Whit- 
ney’s bill leaves the choice of a roule to him, and binds him to none. 
We all know what his opinions are respecting the route, and if we 
did not know it, the simple fact, that a bill proposes to confer such a 
power upon a single individual would be an insuperable objection to it. 
The whole of the southern vote added to the strength which the 
friends of St. Louis could bring to bear, would then most certainly 
defeat the bill, and every attempt to pass it would result in the same 
way. Again, suppose that the friends of Memphis determine to in- 
sist upon their scheme as against all others, what must be the result ? 
Certainly not a solitary vote will be east in its favor from the North- 
ern States, and moreover the State of Missouri would join them. 
This result is palpable. 

And lastly, if the friends of St. Louis should be so unwise as to make 
war upon other sections of the Union and other plans for a railway, 
a like fate would assuredly await them for a long time to come, for 
the whole South would move in a body against them, and Mr. Whit- 
ney’s plan has been so long before the public, and so indefatigably 
nurtured that he can always secure votes sufficient to defeat St. Louis 
in conjunction with the South. It is barely possible, that, if a war 
shall be gotten up between the friends of the three routes, it might 
terminate, after years of malignant hostility, in a corrupt and unprin- 
cipled, but successful compact between two of them at the expense of 
the third, and consequently to the permanent detriment of the coun- 
try. But we will not anticipate a result so disgraceful; we will in- 
dulge the fervent hope that peace and unity shall continue to be culti- 
vated, and that this great work shall be not only one of material ad- 
vantage to the country, but a perpetual monument of the wisdom, the 
integrity, and the patriotism of its founders. 


We have pursued this course of argumentation, because it is just 
and legitimate, and because we are anxious to produce entire harmony 
and concert of action among the friends of the measure. He who 
should imagine for one moment, that our suggestions proceed from any 
apprehension concerning the strength of our cause, would be wide in- 
deed, of the mark we have shown, we believe unanswercbly that St. 
Louis is preferable to any other point on the Mississippi, which has 
been, or can be proposed as an eastern terminus for a Pacific rail- 
way,—we know that in a controversy of this kind, we have every- 
thing to gain and nething to lose by procrastination,—we feel assured 
that sound fact and sound argument, will, in the end, have a control- 
ling influence upon the public opinion of a free country,—we see 
daily evidences that public sentiments is already with us, and we 
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have an abiding and fixed faith that if a war is waged upon us, we 
have, and can procure strength, to defend ourselves and defeat the 


1 


schemes of others, and, that finally, the necessities of the country 


will compel, the people to select our route as the only one which can 

; i 1; : Le . ° ° 
be carried. But knowing and believing all this, we yet feel no ineli- 
nation to engender jealousy and hostility, to do injustice or injury to 


other sections, or to postpone to a future indefinite day a magnificent 
work which a frank spirit of conciliation can consummate at once. 

There is however, a serious difficulty which lies in the way of all 
the three routes proposed. ‘This difficulty neither originates in sec- 
tional or party causes. It operates quietly and silently to the detri- 
ment of any plan for a railway, over the whole Union. It is the 
opinion thal Congress has no constitutional authority to construct works 
of this character within the bounds of Sovereign States. It is needless 
for us to attempt to argue or even to give an opinion upon this con- 
stitutional question. Whether the opinion be right or wrong,—just 
or fallacious,—well or ill fortified by authority, can make no difference 
so far as we are concerned. It is a fixed fact that it has always existed 
and has been acted upon by a large number of our public men in their 
official capacity ; and that a very large portion of the American people, 
perhaps even a majority of them, sanction its validity. If the friends 
of a Pacific Railway are wise and discreet they will take advantage o 
the existence of this opinion to come to a fair understanding, instead 
of permitting it to hang as a millstone about the neck of the project, 
and we say to them that nothing is easier than to do this if they will 
only divest themselves of sectional and personal motives, and resolve 
to act in good faith for the advancement of the cause. 

Three important objects should be kept steadily in view, in fixing 
upon the route and the details of this work. The first object is that 
ot empire, the second that of nationality, and the.third a revolution in 
the commerce of the civilized world. To the world at large the last 
mentioned object is of the greatest consequence, but for us, the preserva- 
tion of our dominions, and the perpetuity of the Union take prece- 
dence. We have endeavored to prove conclusively that the entire 
plan proposed by us is better calculated in all respects to secure to us 
our colonies upon the Pacific coast than either of the other two, and 
that it is better adapted to meet all future contingencies and conditions 
of our territory and population. With a route from Memphis to Cali- 
fornia, the territory of Oregon cannot be united to us but by another 
full line of railway from the Mississippi to the Pacific; and with the 
route proposed by Mr. W hitney, the branch to California must cost 
fourteen millions of dollars more than upon the scheme we have ad- 
vocated. The consideration of empire then is in our favor. As re- 
spects the consideration of nationality we think it has been shown that 
all the great commercial points of the union could be more fairly and 
equally reached from St. Louis than from Prairie du Chien or Mem- 
phis; but we feel no inclination to claim what the other parties con- 
cerned may honestly deem a monopoly of the benefits to be antici- 
pated from the construction of the work; and we are willing to take 
advantage of the existence of the constitutional difliculty already al- 
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luded to, to make a suggestion which, if acceded to, will unite evers 
friend of a Pacific Railway upon one distinct and clear system, and 
enable them to compel congre ss to consummate the work at once. 

This suggestion is that the general government be memorialized to 
undertake the construction of a railway from a point at or near the 
mouth of the Kanzas river on our western border to the Bay of San 
Francisco, with a branch to the Columbia river or Puget’s sound ; and 


that congress be er memorialized to donate to the States so 
much of the publi nds within their borders as may be needful to 
aid them in the construction of three branches of the Pacific Railway 
from the mouth of the Kanzas ives r to the Mississippi river ; the first 
branch to be taken to St. Louis, the second to Memphis, and the third 


tosuch point on the pper Mis sSIPpi as will most favorably connect 
with the great lakes and the hin s of railway along their southern 
shores to the eastern cities. 
After mature deliberation we can perceive no plau sible ground for 
1e whole thr 


fheulty; it will 


objection to the suggestion now made. It frees tl 
schemes fer a railwa y from a serious constitutional di 
abundantly provide all the objects desired by the southern states, 
and give them the additional benefits of a connection with Oregon and 
a shorter route to China th: e one proposed by themselves ; it will 
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earry out as compl tely Mr. Whitney’s idea respecting 
of Europe with Asia, as his own plan, because the northern branch 
will reach the South Pass as directly upon this line as upon the line 


suggested by him; and more compk tely inasmuch as we have shown 


+} 
wie commerce 


anew and shorter route to the mi uth of the Columbia than the one 
down Lewis river ;* and finally it adapts itself to the interior im- 
provements of the Union in a manner precisely corresponding to the 
wishes of the friends of each of the three routes. What Say you 
friends of a Pacific Railway inthe northand in the south ? Shall we 
unite upon fair : mg just prin iple s and hasten the completion of this 
glorious work ? or shall we continue to wrangle about the route with- 
out sense or reason, and thus procrastinate it indefinitely ? We en- 
treat you to reflect deliberately upon these things, to meet us in St. 
Louis on the third Mond y in Octol yer—compare notes with us—and 
see for yourselves whether our fairness and fidelity can be justly 
questioned ? 

The foregoing portion of this article has been principally addressed 
to the frie: nds of the cause,—these who have read, reflected and writ- 
ten upon the mgs. and who have 2 a just apprec lation of the magni- 
tude and value of the contemp'ated work. Sut unlike the people of 
Athens of whom the apostle complained that they w ere ever in chase 
of “some new thing” the people of the United States slowly and re- 
luctantly suffer themselves to eniertain new ideas, or give countenance 
to novel schemes; and the degree of their reluctance seems to corres- 
pond to the importance of he pre ject presented. for their considera- 


* ina private ietier to the au . Mr. Whitney sugges sted that hisroad might 
turn southward after crossing the Missouri, so as to ‘ailord an easy connection 


with St. Louis. The proposition here made precisely conforms to the idea of Mr 
Whitney, and of course he must approve of it. 
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tion. This habitual prejudice of the American mind is derived to us 
from the race from which we sprung. From the earliest period of 
Anglo Saxon history, habit and custom has exercised a far more po- 
tent influence over the Anglo Saxon mind than reason, hope and faith. 
It was a sufficient answer toa bill inthe English Parliament to say 
as the Barons many times have said “it proposes to alter the ancient 
usages and statutes of the realm,” and to this day whatever is new is 
habitually denounced as vulgar and perverse, and consequently unfit 
to be countenanced by a people who are prouder of the ancestry from 
which they sprung,than of the personal traits and virtues of th ir own 
character. Too much of this spirit is yet visible in American character,— 

it may be detected in our constitutions and laws,—our religious and our 
social arrangements,—and until we can thoroughly rid ourselves of it we 
shall advance but with aSnail’s pace in that career of glory and gran- 
deur which science and reason have opened up in the long vista of the 
future. 

The remainder of this article shall therefore be directed to the sound 
judgment and the practical common sense of all classes of the commu- 
nity. We shall endeavor to show by irrefragable testimony and rigid 
induction that a railway to the Pacific is not only practicable, but 
that it is needful to the people of the United States in every aspect in 
which the subject can be considered,—that the new route from Eu- 
rope across our continent will inevitably supersede all others and can 
never be rivalled in the future,—that the route from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific ocean, will have a beneficial tendency in the prese: vation 
of our Union and the impulse it will give to every department of bus- 
iness,—that it ean be constructed so cheaply as to justily the « xpen- 
diture of the necessary sum as a mere commercial speculation,—and 
that it will exercise a more controlling influence over the future des- 
tinies of the human race than any other single work ever achieved by 
human agency. There are four causes which tend to effect a change 
in the course of trade; a saving of distance, a saving of time, a saving in 
the expense of transportation, and the opening of new markels, In some 
instances great changes have been effected by the operation of some 
one of these causes only, in others two, and in others three ; but we may 
safely defy any one to find in the page of history an example where the 
whole four causes were combined and failed to effect a change ina rea- 
sonable time. An absolute iron despotism may possibly retard the 
operation of these causes for a brief period as respects the people un- 
der its rule, but the invariable and inflexible law of nature will finally 
eonquer even then most vigilant despotism. If therefore the new route 
proposed from Europe to the Indies can bring to its aid ihe operation 
of these four causes, the revolution of the comme! of the world will 
be as certain as the decree of destiny, and if t] icture of the earth 
is such that no other gpute can be found to the end of time which 
be fortified by these four causes, that revolut will } 
and the commerce of the world fixed uy 
assume the character of science, and be conductec ith regularity, 
eertainty and safety 

With the means of transportation which the genius of modern tines 
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has introduced into the world, but one of the ancient routes to the 
riches of the east can ever again be brought into use,—the route through 
Egypt and the Red Sea. No railway can ever be constructed through 
the swamps of southern, or the mountains of Central Asia; nor if it 
could, would it compete with the route across our continent for a va- 
riety of reasons. The question of route therefore is reduced to a 
comparison between the ‘‘ Overland route” through Egypt and the 
Red Sea, the route discovered by Vasco de Gama, around the C ape of 
Good Hope, the route across the isthmus which unites the American 
continent, and the route across the North American Continent. We 
shall compare all these routes as respects each one of the conditions 
which we have enumerated as infallibly governing the course of com- 
merce. 

1. The route through Egypt and the Red Sea. Herodotus states that 
Nechos the son of Psammeticus, opened a canal from the Nile above 
the city of Bubastis to the Red Sea (B C 616) which Darius Hystas- 
pes (BC 521) perfected; Aristotle intimates that the work was once 
commenced but had been abandoned because the Red Sea was more el- 
evated than the Nile; Diodorus Siculus attributes its commencement to 
Nechos, and its final completion to Ptoleury Philadelphus (B C 280); 
Strabo corroborates inthe main the account given by Herodotus ; Pliny 
asserts that it was begun by Sesostris (970 B C), near Bubastis, that 
Darius proceeded w ith it to the Red Sea, and that Ptolemy completed 
the work, and the Geographer Ptolemy in the reign of Trajan gave 
this canal the name of Trajan’s river. Omar-abor-el-Hattab ordered 
Amrou who had conquered Egypt : about the year 635 BC, to open 
the canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, for the purpose of conveying 
the contributions of corn to Arabia; and the canal was finally closed 
by the Caliph Almanzor. Whether ships passed from the canal into 
the Red Sea history does not inform us, but there was probably a 
trans-shipment. It is certain that the canal was abandoned and the 
commodities of India landed at Berenice some four hundred and fifty 
miles south of Suez and thence were transported by caravans. Mo- 
hammet Ali contemplated re-opening this canal, but was deterred from 
doing so by an apprehension of its being filled by the sands of the des- 
ert. More recently two other projects have been under advisement, 
the one for a ship canal from Tineh to Suez the other for a railway 
from Cairoto Suez. The Red Sea has been steadily filling up w ith 
coral reefs for the last four centuries, and it is probable that these in- 
dustrious little creatures will finally close the only European route to 
the Indies. 


From London to Alexandria the distance is 3000 miles. 
Thence to Cairo - - - - - 112 
“ to Suez - - - 76 
“ to the Gulf of Aden - - 1420 
‘to Bombay - - 1500 
“ te Calcutta - 1050 
to Canton 2500 
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From London to Alexandriathe time for steamers is 20 days. 
Thence t to Cairo a j 1 « 
<< Suez - 1 

Gulf of Aden 6 

Bombay 32 

Caleutta 90 «& 

Canton ‘oF 

—— 120 days 

2. The roule around the Cape of Good Hope. 


From Liverpool to Calcutta - : - 16000 miles 
Thence to Canton - 2500 
18,500 miles 

On this route steam vessels cannot be introduced on account of the 
deficiency of coal and coaling stations. The time for sail vessels from 
Liverpool to Canton is 170 days. 

From New York to Calcuttathe distanceis - 17,500 miles. 

Thence to Canton - - - - - 2.500 

—— 20,000 
The time for sailing vessels to Canton is 180 days. 


3. The route via the isthmus. 


From Liverpool to Panama the distance is 4.500 miles. 
Thence to Changhae ‘ 8.400 


e somes $9908 
From New York to Panama the distance is 2.000 miles. 


Thence to Changhae 6s “ 8,400 
— 10,400 


From Liverpool to Panama the time for steamers 
would be - - - ‘ é 
Panama to Changhae 


Liverpool to Panama “* sail vessels “ 
Panama to Changhae ‘ ae 4 
130 days. 
New York to Panamathe time for steamers is 10 days. 
Thence to Changhae - ~ ql Se 
51 days. 
New York to Panama “ sailvessels “ 50 days, 
Thenceto Changhae - to * 
a 125 da\ Ss. 
4. The route across the American Continent. 
From Liverpool to New York the distance is 3,000 miles, 
Thence to Puget’s Sound - 3,000 * 
Changhae 5,200 “* 
————= 11.200 
From the Bay of San Francisco to Changhae is 5,500 miles. 
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From Liverpool to New York the time for steam ves- 
sels is ~ ‘ i ° 12 
Thence across the continent by railway to Puget’s sound 7 
to Changhae in steam ships - 


Or if the Bay of Francisco be substituted for Puget’s 
whole time from Liverpool to Changhae will be - - 

From New York to Changhe via Puget’s Sound by railway 
and steam vessels the time would be - - - ays. 

And via Francisco Bay the time would be - - ¥ 

The time for sailing vessels on the Atlantic and Pacific, connecting 
with a railway would be from 100 to 110 days. ” 

Now let us compare the new route proposed for the commerce of the 
east with each of the others named in succession, and see whether it 
has or has not the advantage in the four conditions which we have de- 
signated as governing commercial routes—Distance, Time, Cheapness of 
transportation, and New Markets. . . 

I. RED SEA ROUTE. 

1. The route via the Red Sea to Canton is shorter than the one 
across our continent, from Liverpool by 1542 miles; but it is longer from 
New York, than the route across the continent by about 1500 miles. 
If therefore the routes were equal in respect to the other three condi- 
tions, the one via the Red sea would be the preferable one for Europe 
and the one across the continent for the United States. But this is 
not so, for 

2. The trip can be made across the continent of America by steam 
vessels and railway eighty-three day’s sooner than it can be made via 
the Red Sea, in steam vessels, with a railway through Egypt. We 
have no means of comparing the time for sail vessels in this comparison. 
Without a satisfactory explanation it may seem strange to the reader 
that a route having so much the advantage in distance as the Red Sea 
route has should yet fall so short as respects dime; but the reason of 
this disparity is perfectly conclusive and is besides, one which must 
exist for all time to come. There is a constant current from Bombay 
westward to the African coast,—with this current the trade wind 
coincides,—and steamers in passing out of the mouth of the Red Sea 
have to strike nearly south by east several hundred miles to escape 
this wind and current. In the Indian Ocean between Sumatra and 
the African coast and from 20° south latitude to the arctic coast, in- 
cluding the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal the monsoons blow 
from September to April north east, and from April to September they 
veer to the southwest, and move in with the land to the west south- 
west. Another monsoon blows from April to October 8S. S. west be- 
tween Madagascar und the African coast, and from October to April 
resumes the direction of the trade winds blows north east. A mon- 
soon of less strength occurs in the Chinese seas extending from Su- 
matra to Japan, blowing in various directions, but generally from 
north to south. And lastly the great Equatorial currents of the Pa- 
eifie blow westward from America and strike the coast of China. aad 
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10wn that coast tothe peninsula of Asia. These causes must 


usa 
forever prevent this route from competing with ours as respects time. 


‘ w 
$ P| he « 


wv. 


auses already enumerated are all, sufficient to satisfy the 

world that in cheapness of transportation, the route by the Red Sea can 

never rival the one across our continent, for the dangers and difficulties 
. j 


of navigation as well as the time expended, must forever preclude such 


i te by the Red Sea can never create a new demand or 
open a new market, because the vant of facilities in time and cost of 
transportation will operate asa perpetual bar, 

2. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


This route is 7,300 miles longer from London and 11.300 miles 
1 ling to the estimates of Mr. Whit- 


longer from New \ ork. and accorall 








ney it cannot con pele with our route across the continent in any one of 
the four requisites insisted on, Mr. Whitney says : —* : 

“The saving in ti ic, so all important to the merc hant, giving him the 
-ontre! of mar! commerce over this , jute even at 
yuch hi { 5 yr the present routes. Freights 
n ships are ( rement of 40 feet to the ton, while on 
railroads it is by } yung Efyson teas are of the heaviest 
description, } uf re quire {wo tons measurement for one ton weight, 
Now fro Shar rhae to the terminus on the Pacifi S87 per ton measure- 
ment would be a large freight, compared with this to Europe; thence 


to Lake Michigan, 2,000 miles, at a half cent per ton per n ile, would 
be for a ton measurement, a half ton weight, $5; and stopping here. 
as would all for the consumption of the Mississippi valley, would be 
$12 only, and $15 less than if by the pre ( 
to the Atlantic cities 1,000 miles (roads to earn dividends) at one 
half ton weight $5 more, together $17. 
For the present voyage around the Cape, $223 is but a fair freight. 
and often much higher.” 


3. THE ROUTE VIA THE ISTHMUS. 


resent route. From the lake 





eent per ton per mile, for the 


1. This route is 1500 miles longer from Liv: rpool than the one 
across the continent and 2500 miles longer from New York. Should 
the English Government acquire the right of way across the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, the difference of distance would then be reduced to 
from five to seven hundred miles. With this inconsiderable differ- 
ence of distance, the advantage which the wlish possess in cheap 

hI 


I 
wages to seamen, and cheaper outfit in other respects, might enable 
ihem to compete with the new route across the continent unless upon 
the latter the tollage is reduced to what is only necessary for repairs. 
Hence the importance of enforcing the declaration of Mr. Monroe re- 
specting the further colonization of the North American continent by 


European powers. 
2. With steam vessels and the Railway the trip across the conti- 
» than via the isthmus of 


c 


; . 
ment ean be madein twenty three days less tim 
*We make the following extract from Mr. Whitney’s pamphlet page 37. We 
walerstand that Mr. Whitney is an accomplished merchant, and his character fos 
veracity and fairness is calculated to inspire the fullest confidence in his state- 

toa 


saeut of facts in respect to commercial matters. 





) 
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Panama, and in twent y one days less time than via the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec; or in other words three trips can be made from Eu- 
rope to China across the continent, as soon as two can be made via 
the isthmus, This advantage of time in a commerce like this is one 
of the very first importance. Where the trade is inconsiderable, time 
is an element of ao comparative consequence, but where as in this 
case a trade will certainly be opened for which it will be difficult for 
the world to supply carriers, time is a consideration of such conse- 
quence, as to give a decisive preponderancy to the route which posses- 
ses the advantage of it; even when the distances approach equality. 

3. Cheapness of transportation depends partly at least upon the 
hazards to be incurred by the carrier. The hazard to be anticipated 
in steam navigation from Europe to and from the isthmus is very con- 
siderable,—much more than woul 1 be ine ‘urred upon the route ac ross 
the continent. On the other hand the cost of transportation ona rai 
way across the continent is somewhat greater than upon One across 
the isthmus. The expense of trans-shipment will be the same upon 
re routes. 

The route across the isthmus will not open a new market for any 
sdeihien le quantity of the produc ts either of European or American 
industry. The produc ‘ts of agriculture especially will not bear car- 
riage through the tropics. 

It may possibly enlarge the demand in some small degree for some 
articles now carried into the Pacific. The route across the continent 
not only enlarges the demand for such articles as are now carried into 
the Pacific and to the East Indies; but it absolutely opens up a mar- 
ket for the products of European Manufacturing Industry, and the 
products of American industry, agricultural as well as manufacturing 
with the exception only of hemp and cotton, and even these articles 
may find a new market upon our western coast. 

We extract the following paragraphs from the report of senatos 

sreese chairman of the committee on public lands to show the opin- 

ion of the committee in respect to the nature and extent of the new 
markets which would be opened to us by a railway across the conti- 
nent, The committee had aceess to every source of information thai 
could be desired and appear to have examined the subject in all its as- 
pects. Speaking of the Chinese the committee say : 

** They take our lead and copper, our ginseng, furs, and our flour, and 
if we could send to a short of the long voyage twice across the 
equator, (almost sure to destroy all produce, “animal or vegetable, ) 
they would take our Inc ian corn in any quantity, our rice, our tobac- 
co, our pork, beef, hams, and lard. All fore ‘igners now there, depend 
upon us for these articles, as well as butter and cheese ; both of which, 
your committee are informed, be ing sold fre quently at one dollar per 
pound. It appears that in 1838 they commenced taking leather and 
hides from Russia; the amount more than doubled in four years, As 
they keep but few animals, they cannot supply themselves with leath 
er; and this is no doubt the cause why it has not been in general use 
but should its use increase as it has commenced, the demand will soon 
become very great, and to us alone must they look for a supply. 
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Ihe committee have mentioned a few leading important articles 
but should we succeed in epening a direct way whereby a free. fre- 
{t 


quent, and cheap exchange could take place, th bel 


y fully believe the ya- 
riety on each side would be endless, and the amount without limit: 
and we should have.an advantage over the present sea-voyage, or any 
other route or channel, which would be incalculable, and will all pass 
both ways, in north latitude from above 30° to above O° so that 
‘as and other products, our Indian corn, flour, beef, po hams, but- 


] } 
ter, cheese, Xc., &c., will escape the great danger of injury and destrue- 


tion from the long sea-voyage around thie cape, or ahy route twice 


ucross the equator. 


We have now made the comparison between all the routes in use 


and the routes proposed, and we have found that in the four condi- 
tions which always have ponent and in the nature of things must 


vovern th ute for commerce, the new route across our continent 
has a decided advantage over allothers, We conclude therefore that 
those inflexible and eternal lay which Providence has instituted for 
the regulation if commercial affairs. will divert the commerce ol the 


. ] } - . } 4 ° 
east from all other channels tethe one across the Ame rican continent. 
Whether this result is to come sooner or later may depend in a 


\ great 
measure upon ourselves,—upon our readiness to conform to the orde1 
of events us they have been arranged by Divine Providence; or upon 
our disposition to delay, to thwart, and to embarrass the natural pro- 


gress of events. A change in the route of commerce to the cast has 


he advocates of a southern route, without reflection or knowl- 


heen decreed by the fiat of desti y> and although hur lan eilort may 
procrastinate, t cannot fini lly prevent the grand result. 

An objection which has been started to this great project deserves 
serious consideration, because it has tended more than almost any 
thi lz ¢ ise to create an; ppre he nsion in t! Cc popular mn ind, that a rail- 
way to the Paeitie is imprac ticable; and because we have seen even 
in the halls of Congress, metions made and long debates carried on 
upon the hypothesis that the objection was a valid one. And, more- 


edge of the fact that the route proposed by them is as open to attack 


upon this ground as a more northern one, have urged this objection 


with great pertinacily. Phe objection is, that a railway would be 

rendered useless for the greater por ‘tion of the year by snows in the 
e 7 . ; wey ‘ ! 1 

mountains. nike the diiliculty were an insuperable one, it would apply 


ae 
rt 
equally to a ul] x for the mountains of New Mexico are as eleva- 


‘ ; 


ted as these farther north, and the descent of snow is governed by ele- 
vation and not latitude. Indeed if there bea diiference, snow falls in 
greater quantities in the southern portion of the temperate zone than 
any where else, as Humboldt has remarked. But the objection is en- 
titled to but little consideration. In the first place, dry snow Consti- 
tutes no greater impediment to a railway car, than a shower of Eider- 
down; and wef snow is rarely if ever seen one hundred miles west of 
the line of the State, and north of the 37th parallell. South of hat 
line tlie fact may be different. in the second place, we can easily es- 
eape all trouble with the snows, by elevating our railway a fe w feet 
above the surface. This has been done by the Emperor of Russia 
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aipon his grand Central line of r ilway from St. Peterst burg t to Mos- 
eow, and this line of railway commences near the GOth and terminates 
about the 55th deg. of north latitude, nearer the arctic circle than our 
northern jine across the Rocky mountain With an elevated railway, 
a scraper preceding the heel of 1] ir is all-suflicient ; to keep 1t 
elear. 

The means of 

United States « 

Bill, which pr 
the Pacifie by 
though we oi 
any other constitutional method which promises to yield requisite 
means. Our opini n here expressed, is founded upon the history 
the past. The union of these States was once in imminent danger of 

eine severed, vause the people of the southern States deemed t} 


4 
selves unjustly ly 


they all y opera l sole] he advantage 


several mil! 
rent expens 
a loption o! 
dered so muc! ; 
1ture who does n ‘ecive that when this temptation 
will be earerly seized. Hen ve infer that the wh 
southern and States would be found in 
opposition to a railroad bill staj by this system of rai ing the 
ecessary means of construction; a1 r opinion in this respect is 
fortified by the expressio "a like opinion by two congression * com- 
mittees, the one of the ite, and the other of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
It was this difficulty respecting the means which suggested to 
Whitney the ic] ter , 
and the pe . 
are many controlling ré is whv the 
stands, can never be adopted. Th > pe 
never consent that a magnificent project 
for ages to come, than any other material i 
lus and the labor of man has ever ers oted : onnects itsell 
with their wants, their interests and their national glory, shall be un- 


dertaken and carried out by a single individua But were it possi- 
ble that the nation could be brought to such a surrender of national 
pride, the plan of Mr. Whitne y could never rece ive its sanction on 
other accounts. According to this plan Mr. Whitney may constru nt 
the werk only as far as it suits him and there abandon it, if he finds 
it unpromising. And lastly , Mr. W1 litney ei mn give us no assurance 
that he will live to complete thi is great undertaking, and consequent- 
ly, the single accident of his death may frustrate the whole desiga 
after millions of dollars have been wasted upon it. 

Only two other plans for raising the means of construction, have as 


yet been presented for public consideration, and these with those al- 
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ready noticed, probably include every plan which can be props sed, 
One of these propositions is to borrow the mone y on the credit of the 
United States, in like manner as monies are raised for the prosecution 
of war; and the other to set apart a po tion of the proceeds of the 
public lands for the awe et first proposition is substantive ly 
the one suggested by W. A. Bayard & Co., P. P. F. Degrand, Es 


} 


* Boston, and all the aie proje ctors who desire Congress to incor- 


p orate a company for the construction of the work. I ne second pro- 
position is th -> one proposed i in Se nator Be nton’s bill. It hay well be 
doubted whether acting ingood faith it would be strict ly constitution- 
al to borrow money for t this purpose. The power to borrow mont y 


at all was bestowed upon Congress oul o bs gen necessity of the case. The 
o . 1 ‘ 4: . ‘* a 5 7 . , 
framers of the Constitution rightly apprehending that cases of sudden 


emergency would occur in national progr ss where national existence 


might be endangered, if this power was not lodged somewhere, judi- 
° 1 i” s Pa ail ? a4 - > S 
clously selected ( ongress as the saiest cepository of it. Rut to ad- 
— , 7 . = . . " 
minister the extreme medicine of the constitution as daily food.—o1 


in plainer language to wield for ordinary objects a power only de- 
signed to b exer i sé d in extr ordin ry c nti crt nci S if within the 
letier of the Constitutionis scarcely in accordance with its spirit. 

The publie lands then constitute the only fund which can be resort- 
ed to for the construction of this great work consiste ntly with the 
epirit of the constitution and the interests and harmony of the several 
States of the Union. Fortunately, the authority of Congress over the 


public land 


snot having been derived to it originally by the express 
celegation of power in the constitution, but by compact with the 


States ; and those portions of the public domain not thus given in 


‘ 


trust Be the States, havirg been acquired by treaty, the authority ol 
Co ess, in respect to this domain, has ni ver been looked upon by 
any rp rty as limited on the same strict principles which are held to 
limit other branches of national autho rity. From the ado - mn of the 
nstitution uy p to the ” aie sent time, the ; Te of Congress to do- 
nate the public lar r purposes of internal improveme al to do- 
ate them so as to ; aid such works even w it] in the States themselves, 
has been recognised by all parties, and this authority has been contin- 
ually exercised at al must very session of that body which has been 
held. On the other hand, the difficulties and mismanagement in the 


administration of the public lands has been a constant source of bick- 
ering, bargain, intrigue, and party strife. So great has been the an- 
noyance arising from this source that divers schemes have been su y- 
— to rid the nation of this troublesome trust. Mr. V: Iren 

ce proposed to cede them conditionally to the States in w hi ‘h ri 
lie. Mr. Calhoun proposed to present them to the States in which 
they lie, as an absolute gift, to rid the federal government of the cor- 

} 


ruption engendered by them ; and Mr. Clay introduced a bill to divide 
the proceeds of the sales of them among the several States, which. 
after exciting an embittered controversy throu gh several sessions. was 
finally def ‘eated by the veto of President Jackson. 

We consider the portion of the proceeds designed to be set apart by 
Ce}, Benton’s bill, as insufficient to construct the railway. The whe 
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of the proceeds of their sale have not averaged as mnch as $3,000,000 
for the last ten ye "ars 5 and even this sum is manilestly insufficient. 
It must be recollected, too, that the military land claims created by 
our late war with Me ‘xico, must diminish the annual revenue arising 
from these lands for several years to come. To meet the question of 
a Pacific railway then, as a practical question, and one ripe for imme- 
diate legislation, we will offer a plan for raising the means of construc- 
tion, which we deem free from ail constitutional difiiculty, and which 
we think must meet the approbation of all parties. 

Let the Congress of the United States donate to the States through 
which the three branches of the railway herein proposed to be con- 
structed, shall pass, so much of said lands as in its judgment may be 
just and neec iful as an aid to them in the construction of these branches, 
leaving the constru ‘tion of the branches altogether to State authority, 
and also the subse¢ quent management of them. Then let the whole of 
the public lands of the United States, east and west of the Rocky 
mountains, be set apart by act of Congress, as the basis from which 
to raise the means of construction. Let the requisite sum be raised in 
the United States or in Europe, upon the pledge of the public faith, that 
the whole proceeds of the sales of the public domain shall be devoted to 
the payment of the interest upon the sum advanced together with se 
much of the principal as the annual proceeds of the sales will meet over 
and above the interest until the whole debt is finally extinguished. 


The cost of a railway from the mouth of the Kanzas river 
to the Hey r of San Francisco, 1936 miles, at $20,000 
per mile (a liberal allowance) will be - - $38,720,006 
rhe cost of a tle h from the northern bend of Humboldt 
river to Puget’s Sound, 420 miles, at the same rate, 
will be - “ i - . - ~ % 8,400.601 


Whole cost - $47,120,000* 


To build this road in ten years, the sum to be raised an- 


nually would be - - - - - - $4,712,006 
The annual interest upon this sum will be - - 282,720 


The annual interest upon the whole sum of $47,120,000 
willbe - - - - = = = = $2,827,200 


If the whole sum were borrowed at once, then, it is probable that the 
annual proceeds of the sales would overpay the interest. But when 
it is considered that only the sum of $4,712,000 need be borrowed 
each year, the capac ity of the lands to yield the requisite means will 
be made palpable; for a large portion of the pearee of the first sum 








* Senator Breese, in his report, estimates the cost of grading and bi idging (ex- 
cept briiging across the Mississippi and Missouri rivers} at $5,000, and a super- 
structure for a single track, tunnels, stations, &c. at $10,500 per mile. Of course, 
no reliable estimate can be made as to cost; $20,000 per ‘mile, has been assumed as 
the cost, for the purpose of illustrating the writer’s proposition. Those who may 

think it either too high or too low, can adjust the subsequent calculations accord- 
ingly. 
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ean be paid, as well as the interest, before it becomes necessary to 
raise the sum for the second year’s operations. And it must be re- 
eollected, too, that the public lands along the line of the branches 
through the States, and along the line of the road westward, will be 
improving in value as the work progresses, an { thus add much to the 
capacity of the fund to meet the lial ility incurred. We think it is ax 


clear as reason and arithmetic can make any 






proposition, that the pub- 
lic domain will certainly yield the necessary means for this work ; 
and that, moreover, after this sum has been expended for the road 
the remaining portion of the public domain will be so advanced in 
value by the construction of the road, that the road itself will abso- 
butely cost nothing. If this be so,—and we are sure the more the ques- 
tion is discussed, the more clearly it will be proven to be the correct 
view,—what excuse is there for farther delay in the prosecution of 
this scheme ? and how much are we losing in national power and 
progress by procrastination ? In closing this branch of the subject 
we must be permitted to do an act of jus 


tice to some persons whose 


motives and designs have been questioned without just cause by indi- 
viduals,—some of them in high places,—from whom a criticism upon 
personal conduct and personal integrity comes with but an ill grace. 
We allude to Messrs. Wilkes, Palmer, Whitney, Bayard, Degrand, 
Carver, and other meritorious individuals who have spent time and 
labor in the advocacy of this great measure. ‘So far from deserving 
censure, we think these citizens deserve eminently well of the coun- 
try ; and we will add, that when the construction of this great work 
is undertaken, it will be only an act of simple justice, in contracting 


4 


for it, so to arrange the patronage connected with it 
remuneration, in a pecuniary point of view, to all those who have la- 
bored for its promotion. 

We have traced the commerce of the East as far into ; ntiquity as 
the light of history sheds its beams ; we have seen that in all ages it 


‘ree ol C1V ilized 


as to give ample 





has constituted the governing element in the comm«e 
nations, and that neither the dangers of the sea nor the terrors of the 


desert were sufficient to deter the adventurous and 


the enterprising 
from the prosecution of it. With the treasures derived from this 
commerce deserts have been fertilized and cities built up, as if, by the 
fabled virtue of the lamp of Aladdin; it created kings and princes, built 
navies, and clothed and equipped armies ; and it has introduced and 
sustained civilization, science, and the arts, wherever it has been car- 
ried. For the control of this commerce, centuries of rivalry, intrigue, 
and naval and military contest, has been carried on, and powerful 
princes and great nations have eagerly struggled; and to the end of 
time it must continue, as it has ever been, “the brightest jewel in the 
diadem of commerce.” The reason of this is clear and palpable. The 
jewels, the precious stones, the teas, the porcelains, and the spices of 
the Indies, may be imitated, but they can never be rivalled or super- 
seded. The soil of other regions has ever refused to produce such of 
these articles as are of spontaneous growth, and ages of practice 
would be requisite to acquire the mechanical skill needful to compete 
with those which manufacturing genius creates. 
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To acquire supremacy in eastern trade, various routes of travel by 
sea and land have been sought out and adopted in the course of cen- 
turies. With our geographical and statistical knowledge, we may 
ealculate with the certainty of science, that one, and but one other 
change in the commercial route to the Indies can ever be made. The 
progress of events is rapidly hastening the c onsummation of this great 
change. When it is consummated the commerce of the world ‘with 
this great balance wheel fixed upon a permanent basis, willassume the 
regularity and certainty of mathematics, and the world will be 
freed from all those sudden changes, and perpetual, and unanticipated 
fluctuations and revulsions, which have hitherto rendered all com- 
merce a species of gaming, and been the prime cause of all the de- 
pravity of principles with which we are afflicted in the common inter- 
course of life. 

Were the civilized world swayed by but one political authori ity, 
this final change in its e mmerce aia ‘have been effected long since ; 
for since the discove ry of this great continent, there has scarce been a 
time when this change might not have been made with safety, security, 
and profit. The unexampled growth of the United States in popula- 
tion, and resources, agricultural and manufacturing skill, has already ad- 
vanced us to that point in our national progress, where works of this 
vast character become necessary to advancement in arts, and in 
arms,—in commerce, and in industrial and intellectual pursuits. <A 
magnificent work which promises to change the destinies of the civil- 
ized world, but which the world cannot construct for want of a con- 
irolling political authority ; is within the power, and has been shown 
to be within the resources of the United States ; and the question for 
us to decide, is whether we will convert all Europe into tributaries, 
and develop by the same act all our own rich resources; or whethe 
we will supinely overlook for generations to come, the grand results 
to which the completion of a Pacific railway must lead with as much 
of certainty, as the end f divine Providence are worked out by 
second causes? We cannot and will not believe that the American 
Roose are so blins he plainest indications of common sense,—so 
dead to the inspiring impulses of a glorious ambition. With the 
energy, and the means within their control, they will be false to those 
prince iples of progress which have hitherto imp: lled Pt as if by the 
hand of Omnipotence, in the race for supremacy ; and a thousand con- 
siderations of interest and duty appeal to them against further delay. 

The advantages to be anticipated from the construction of a Pacific 
railway, are some of them immediate and temporary, whilst others are 
} 


r 
l 


eomparatively remote, but permanent. Among the first of the tem- 


porary benefits to be looked for, is the employment the work will af- 
ford to large numbers of working men; who are now engaged in pur- 
suits which are not sulfic sient] y diversifie: 1 to be produc tive. Thous- 
ands of our own native popula tion, as well as thousands daily landing 
on our eastern shores from Europe, would be benefitted by the em- 
ployment thus afforded them; and the food and clothing needful to 
a ir sustenance and comfort, would create a demand in the vicinity 

the work, highly beneficial to those from whom the supplies are to 
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eome This is but one of the temporary advantages of the work, but 
we have noi space to dwell upon these. 1u pass on tothe enu- 
meration of thos enel vhich are x ise a beneficial and 
durable iufluence upon the interesis of nerican people. 

The construction of this great railway ill afford an opportunity 
for the invest n " Jars am ils ¢ vay ital which are now seek- 
ing investment, in Europe and America, in works which promise to 
vie ld reasonable profits, a viich are al \ demonstrated to be 
safe ;— by m ltiplying the facilities of getting to a market the capital 
and labor now unpreductively employed in s ing one, would be ap- 
pli d to the production of we lth ind this would successively multi- 
ply the products of agricultural aad manuiacturing skill ;— the value 
of the lands int yicinity of the roa 1, would be instantly enhane 
ed in consequen ti udditional facility for finding a mar- 
ket; ie construct! are d repair the railway, will give 
steady empl oa ent { { able bodied men, and this 
force again w reate a consider mand for the necessaries and 
comforts of life; | treble the interior trade of the whole 
Union, by giving a new impulse to all industrial pursuits, and 

f u t ich cannot now 


bringing into 
be profit ibly . noed. in con jue i } ficien y of comme 
cial facilities : housand e miles oO nd will tind a profit 
able market, | be made to yi i Line ioments ¢ somilort and happi 
nproductive for 
pursuits ol our 
eign market 
and by intro a ¢ r riety} the agricultural and other in- 
dustrial products ‘yuntry, exchanges will be multiplied ; —it 
would give ion to, and j y th ‘uction of braneh lines of 
railway from ions of the Union, and ti improvements would 
multiply inde‘initel i the pre ts of labor and s diffuse a 
greater qu ntit) an riety f the luxuri and comior of life 
throughout the on; ‘and finally it would elevs yur national pride, 
stimulate our national ene: 
Should the Electric Tel 
continent, as there is every reas 
1 


i 
thority of the Congress of t! 


ries, and ol:date our national character. 


' . 
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prising individuals who stretch the wires, 

shortest and most practicable route for this great railway, and ere 
immense work shall have been begun, a broad belt of civilization will 
span the continent, diffusing its wholesome princi] and habits 


among the wild races who roam over the boundless plains of the west, 


and preparing in advance for those who are to construct the railway 


all the comforts, and necessaries neediul to aid and sustain them in 
the prosecution of the work. This belt will go on widening and 
widening until the vast pastoral region spread out between the line 
of the States, and the base of the rocky mountains will be brought 
into cultivation, and herds and flocks, and rural beauty, and domestic 
happiness, will diffuse themselves over the whole land; whilst 
within the recesses of the mountains where rich vallics, beds ofeeal, 
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and a variety of minerals abound, water-power without limit may be 
found to develop the resources of nature; and a social and political 
edifice, with towns and cities will spring up to rival all that oriental 
story has told us of power and magnificence. 

Our colonies upon the Pacific are the nurseries of political’ princi- 
ples and the harbingers of human progress. But a brief period will 
elapse ere the laws of commercial intercourse will have brought them 
into intimate communion with other and powerful forms of civiliza- 
tion, Our national glory requires that these great colonies shall be 
preserved to us; we must overleap those great mountain barriers, 
which it was once thought nature herself had erected to separate na- 
tions from each other; and we must not permit the thronging millions 
who are destined to fringe the Pacific, to grow up into power and 
splendor as aliens to our institutions, laws, and principles, and rivals 
and enemies in trade,—but we must unite them to us by common 
sympathies, opinions, habits, laws and constitutions, that civil and 
religious liberty, the life springs of all our prosperity may diffuse 
their invigorating influences from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and give 
to the whole continent one motive power. To do this a band of iron 
must be made to span the continent. 

The construction of this road would save annually a very large 
amount of capital, now lost in the shape of insurances, and ‘by the 
accidents of the sea, in rounding the tempestuous capes at the south- 
ern extremities of Africa and South America. There are too at this 
time, upwards of three hundred whaling vessels employed in the 
Pacific. These vessels are compelled to re-cooper once or twice a 
year. Heretofore they have sought the ports of South America and 
the Sandwich Islands to do their repairs, at an average cost of one and 
a half millions of dollars. Let this road be constructed and then 
vessels would resort to the bay of San Francisco for repairs, because 
they would there be in direct communication with owners, free from 
lawless seizures and port-charges ; and they would float upon the 
waters of the Union under the protection of its glorious flag. 

If as has been argued, the commerce of Europe withthe East In- 
dies and with China, should be diverted from its present channels 
into the direct route across our continent, the revenue derived to us 
from thence will be very productive. The value of the vessels of 
Europe and America now engaged in the trade beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope is $61,000,000. If this trade is brought across the 
continent, one half the tonnage would be sufficient to carry it on in both 
oceans, thus realizing a saving of $30,500,000. An additional sav- 
ing will be made for hands, insurance, wear and tear, interest &c. of 
$16,700,000. It is believed also, that the carriage of passengers and 
mails would yield a revenue of $4,000,000; and that the tolls pay- 
able on this road, for all the goods now carried to Europe around the 
Cape of Good Hope will amount to upwards of $20,000,000, 

In Our commerce with the East Indies hitherto, the balanee of 
trade has been uniformly against us, and this constant drain of the 
precious metals has operated to the serious detriment of all other 
branches of our business. Nineteen thousand and five hundred miles, 
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the distance from New York to Canton, is too far to carry any other 
articles than those of light manufacture ; and, moreover, the passage 
through ¢gropical regions would destroy all the products of agriculture 
and many manufactured ones, even if the Eastern demand for them 
could justify the expense of transportation. The objection respecting 
variations of climate apply with full force to the route via the isthmus 
of Panama, and to any route south of the 35th parallel of latitude, and 
hence another controlling consideration in favor of the route from St. 
Louis to the Pacific. Another reason ‘why our commerce with the 
East has been; when considered in connection with other branches of 
trade, an embarrassing commerce, has been that the’ jealous des pot- 
isms of China and Japan, “ The Middle Empire” and “ The Gem of 
the Sea,” have studiously labored to exclude “ the Outer Barbarians ”’ 
from any intimate intercourse with their people, or any accurate 
knowledge of their interior, social and political condition, and varied 
resources. Ages of occasional contact, aided by judicious and pruden- 
tial management, have at:last obliterated much of this jealous senti- 
ment, and there is now a fair prospect of our being enabled, at an early 
day, to conduct a free, profitable, and unembarrassed trade with all 
these people. When this great railway shall have been completed, 
and a trade in gold and silver, supersedéd by’one of barter, what an in- 
calculable and inexhanstible field of comtherce will be spread out be- 
fore American enterprise! Contemplate for'a brief space the rich 
and glowing picture. 

Of the eight hundred millions of people who inhabit the earth, six 
hundred are upon the islands and along the coasts of the Pacific ocean. 
They are very poor navigators, and we should, in a short period, mo- 
nopolize the whole carrying trade of the Pacific. These people are 
now subsisted, for the most. part, upon rice and pulse. We can take 
to them meat and bread, and metalic implements, and they will eagerly 
grasp the proffered benefit. The Russian-American possessions lie a 
few hundred miles north of our Pacific harbors ; Manchooria stretches 
from Kamschatka to the northern boundary of the Chinese empire, 
with an extent of 900,000 square miles, traversed by a navigable 
stream 900 miles in length, and swarming with Nomadic tribes ; the 
islands of Japan, with a population of 50,000,000, with rich mineral 
resources and abundant products of silks and teas, expand from the 
30th to the 50th degree of north latitude ; the broad empire of China, 
with a patient, industrious, and’ ingenious population of 367,000,000, 
fills up the whole area between the 20th and 60th degrees of north 
latitude, and the 70th and 140th degrees of east longitude from Green- 
wich, abounding in teas, silks, porcelains, sugar, indigo, medicinal 
plants, jewels, and precious stenes; the Sandwich Islands, which are 
set like ‘gems in the midst of the sea,” bloom with rich verdure, and 
are laden with commercial treasures, such as coffee, sugar, bread, fruit, 
&e., with a population of 108,000 people rapidly transforming under 
the civilizing influence of commerce, into a moraland religious people ; 
the Polynesian islands, with abundant natural resources, are inhabited 
by 1,500,000 people whom commerce will soon reclaim from barbar- 
ism ; New Guinea, with 305,540 square miles of territory and a hardy 
33 
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population, needs only the energizing influence of trade to render it a 
treasure-house of commerce ; the great continent of Australia upon 
the 10th degree of south latitude, and between the 113th gnd 153d 
degree of east longitude with an area of 3,000,000 of square miles, 
a colonial population of 160,000, and a native one of 60,000, is the 
centre of a group of islands with a population of 1,000,000 of souls, 
is rich in extensive beds of coal and varied tropical products; Java 
Sumatra, and Borneo, from whence the rich and pungent spices of 
the East send forth upon the seas their rich odors, with an aggre- 
te surface of 504,000 square miles, and an aggregate population of 
12,000,000 of people, with good harbors, and every desired facility to 
invite our enterprise; the Phillipine Islands made immortal by the 
genius of Le Sage, the island of Singapore at the extremity of the 
Malay peninsula, and the whole west coast of the New World, mul- 
tiply the new sources of American commerce; and lastly the broad, 
calm and beautiful expanse of the great ocean of the west, conceals 
beneath its glowing surface various and exhaustless treasures. Is 
not such a trade as this an object worthy of American energy and en- 
terprise, and of the genius and patriotism of American statesmen? 
More than thirty centuries have passed away since the human race 
separated upon the plains of Western Asia. Taking up their line of 
march towards the rising sun along the greet table lands of Central 
Asia, much the large portion of them distributed themselves over that 
great continent, descending in detached parties as they moved east- 
ward to the frozen plains of Siberia and the brilliant and blooming 
Savanna’s which stretch towards the Indian Sea. Another great em- 
igration moved westward along the narrow isthmus which unites the 
Asiatic and the African continents into Egypt and Abyssinia from 
whence they have been distributed in the progress of centuries over 
the rugged mountains and burning plains of the torrid zone. The 
third and last, taking the sun as their guide, surmounted the stupen- 
dous chains of the Ural and Caucassian mountains, and descended up- 
on the temperate, and fertile, and diversified surface of Europe. Time. 
climate, and the various operations of causes having their origin in 
the physical structure and peculiar localities of the different portions 
of the globe have all tended to introduce into each of these great sec- 
tions of the human family an infinite diversity in languages, laws, re- 
ligion, morals, habits and social and political polity. In the far east 
a torpid and lifeless form of civilization which lives upon the past, 
and is blind to all the prognostics of the future, has grown up, divers- 
ified by a variety of practice and of external display, but deriving all 
its vitality from one common fountain. The characteristic features 
of this civilization are the absolute rule of the despotic principle, a 
deep/and fervent reverence for the past, a tendency to attribute to 
that past the creation of every thing needful for the security and hap- 
piness of mankind, an absolute incapacity to perceive how the types 
and shadows of experience point to and elucidate the dark vista of the 
future, and a settled antipathy to whatever is new or novel or in con- 
trast to the system in which it lives and breathes. In the interior of 
Africa a:rich soil and a burning sun forces into life a boundless pro- 
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fusion of vegetation, and stimulates into vitality appetites and passions, 
generative cf every variety of disease and vicious inclination, and the 
intellect ui il and moral faculties are de ‘graded from their natural posi- 
tion of supremacy into active instruments of all the baser passions. 
The Caucassian race alone seems to have discovered how the ex peri- 
ence of the past may be interpreted into prophetic revealings of the 
future,and kence with this race alone has the prine iple of progress op- 
erated steadily and permanently in the growth of its civilization.— 
They alone have extended the dominion of man over nature,—have 
penetrated the mysterious laws of the physical and moral universe— 
have rendered these laws subservient to their advancement in all 
those arts which tend to elevate the human mind and develop its 
great faculties—and have interpre ted from the wondrous features of 
the universe the will of that Great Being who launched the whole 
system into existence. 

The tendency of the operation of all physical causes is to introduce 
diversity,—division is naturally evolved out of diversity,—another step 
creates jealousy and strife,—and the final result of all these succes- 
sive causes is the reign of ignorance, vice, and crime. The tendency 
of the operation of moral causes is to eo unity and harmony of 
sentiment,—these again create conformity of opinion and concert of 
action,—these again produce confidence and faith,—and the final re- 
sult of all these successive causes is the reign of intelligence, virtue, 
and religion. The history of the human race is made up of the strug- 
gles between physical and moral causes, and the exact stage of the 
civilization of any people precisely corresponds to the degree of in- 
fluence which these distinct primary causes exercise overthem. The 

Asiatic peoples, although they have their conditions mitigated in vari- 
jus degrees by the influence of moral causes, may yet be said to be 
under the dominion of the physical. With the African races the ten- 
dency of moral causes ve scarcely be recognized at all. But the 
Caucassian division of the human race stimulated by the principle of 
progress have continued slowly but steadily to rise in the tone of their 
civilization, until the point of transition has already been passed, the 
tendency to division, strife and crime, comparatively arrested, and the 
rapid development of that final form of the world’s civilization fairly 
begun wherin a uniformity of language, habit and principle, and 
peace, and unity, and religion, and virtue, shall reign undisturbed. 

When a direct and rapid means of communication, intellectual and 
commercial shall be opened across the American continent to the east- 
ern shore of Asia the principle of progress will be brought into im- 
mediate contact with that of sfability—the controlling influence of 
moral with the controlling influence of physical causes, —fuith in the 
future with confidence in the past,—the active passion of hope with 
the passive faculty of memory,—and when this conflict is once begun 
who shall fix a period to it, short of that wherein an entire conquest of 
the more torpid forms of civilization shall give supreme and eternal 
dominion to the reign of Truth, Justice and Faith? The superiority 
of te Caucassian race in science and in the ar ts,—in intellect and h 
moral vigor,—in energy and m mechanical sk'll,—in all which givju 
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compactness and strength to the social state, and all which may be 
requisite towards the propagation and diffusion of their principles and 
institutions; will soon enable them to overcome the habitual repug- 
nance to foreign intercourse so characteristic of Asiatic people’s.— 
When this difficulty is fairly surmounted a revolution in their. social 
religious, and political condition is as certain as the eternal operation 
of moral causes, The sciences and the useful and ornamental arts 
will supersede the senseless jargon, the clumsy implements, and the 
tasteless ornaments of eastern Asia,—lahor saving machinery will be 
introduced,—religion and morals will take the place of superstition 
and vice—industry and commerce will reciprocally stimulate each 
other—the principles of constitutional liberty will drive out the prin- 
ciples of despotism,—a general conformity of language, ideas, senti- 
ments, and principles will,in the course of ages be diffused over the 
whole earth, and that millenial reign of peace, truth and religion of 
which poets have dreamed and prophets have spoken wtil perfect the 
permanent, uniform, and final conditions of human society. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH TO THE PACIFIC. 


The extension of a line of .telegraph from St. Louis to the Pacific 
ocean being one of the objects proposed for the consideration of the 
convention, the committee of publication have extracted the following 
paragraphs from an article addressed to their chairman. Owing to 
the want of room in the Journal the committee have limited their se- 
lection to such part only of the article as refers to the extension of a 
line of telegraph to the Pacific ocean. After discussing the local ad- 
vantages to be derived from the establishment of a line from St. Louis 
to Fort Leavenworth which is now in contemplation, the writer pro- 
ceeds to remark: 

“There is another consideration which must add incalculably to 
the profits of a line from St. Louis to Fort Leavenworth. There is 
little or no doubt that the great convention to be assembled in this city 
on the 3d Monday in October next, will memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to authorize the extension of the Telegraph to the 
Bay of San Francisco. 

Every public journal and every public man of respectability in the 
Union,—so far as we have been enabled after extensive correspon- 
dence, to ascertain,—is decidedly in favor of it ; and we believe the 
whole people will be found ready to sanction the measure. If the 
construction of this great line should be entrusted to Mr. O’Rielly or 
any one of like vigor, intelligence, and promptitude of action, fifteen 
months will not elapse after the passage of the act ere the whole line 
will be completed. Those who will not take the trouble to reflect 
upon the sakes will have a thousand groundless objections to make 


to this scheme, as ignorance ws has to every thing which looks 
to the future. Now let us see how easy it is to construct, guard, 
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preserve, and work a line from Fort Leavenworth to San Franciseo. 
For the purpose of affording aid and protection to emigrants and travel- 
lersfromthe western border to San Francisco, the congress of the Union 
have already appropriated a regiment of mounted men, to be stationed 
in block houses, several hundred miles apart along the emigrant road 
to California. One or two companies will be assigned to each post, 
ard.at these. posts it is.expected that provisions and other-needful sup- 
plies will be collected. The proposition we have to suggest for the 
consideration of the Qctober convention, the public, and. finally of 
congress, is that, all the purposes designed to be effected by the gov- 
ernment shall be far. more efficiently, eertainly, and beneficially ae- 
complished; and at the same time-give ample seeurity to a telegraph 
line, enable the government to carry a daily mail across the continent, 
and-cpen up a belt of civilization and industry. The proposition is 
this : 

Let pallisades or sun-dried brick forts be built along the whole route 
at the distance of thirty miles apart, sufficiently large to hold thirty 
men and thirty horses, and to give security to travelling parties of one 
hundred. Station thirty dragoons at each of these posts. Place at 
each of them a battery and telegraphic instrument. Extend the 
wires through these posts to the bay. Extinguish the Indian title to 
the.jand along the line for .one mile on each side of it. Give alter- 
nate quarter sections of land on each side of the line to actual settlers 
and finally authorize a daily mail across the continent, and require 
each of the thirty seldiers at a post to carry the mail once in filteen 
days, to the centre of the intermediate space, there exchange bags, 
and then return to their posts. If this whole system shall be 
carried out by congress, entire security will be given to the wires, 
they-can be quickly re-united if broken.—more prompt and ample 
protection and aid can be given to emigrants and traders, a broad belt 
of land will be brought into immediate cultivation, the Nomadic tribee 
whose game is now rapidly exhausting will be gradually induced to 
betake themselves to agricultural pursuits, and their condition great- 
ly ameliorated; and lastly when the great project of a Pacific railway 
shall be determined upon,—which there - is reason to believe must be 
at an early day,—ithe settlers along the telegraph line will be pre- 
pared to turnish the thousands ef laborers upon that great work with 
provisions, shanties, mechanieal skill, and many other facilities for 
the rapid completion of the work. ‘This last consideration it seems 
to.us.is one avhich ought to be of controlling importance; for how dif- 
ficult will it be.to carry so great a quantity of supplies of every de- 
scription as will be absolutely needed.by the hands employed upon so 
vast a work ? 

‘The cost of a telegraph line from Fort-Leavenworth to the bay of 
San Francisco would be about $300,000. In order to ascertain 
whether this outlay of capital would be profitable to the people and 
beneficial to the. government, let us enymerate some of the factsavhich 
have a close bearing on. the subject. 

We have now in the .Pacific about 350.whaling ships, and a large 
number of vessels engaged in other branches of commerce. In Cali- 
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fornia alone there will be more than one hundred thousand persons 
ere another year closes. 

The trade to Santa Fe to which a branch line could be constructed 
at little cost from Fort Laramie now amounts to $500,000 per annum, 
and there is reason to believe that this trade will be doubled, and tre- 
bledin a very short period. 

The line will pass by some of the Forts of the fur traders. This 
trade now amounts to $300,000 and large sums are expended by the 
traders in sending expresses to St. Louis every season. Of course 
the telegraph would be substituted for the expresses. 

The steady emigration to be anticipated for eight or ten years to 
come. to the Pacific, will be about twenty two thousand men. 

A large naval and military force must be kept up permanently in 
California and Oregon and‘ th 1ey will need the telegraph. These are 
some of the facts on the subject. Now let us see what reason there 
is to believe that the stock in such aline would be profitable. 

1. The Government sends annually a large number of important 
despatches and receives answers to them. A single overland despatch 
will cost the Government about $15,000, Despate hes by way of the 
isthmus are also costly. There can be but little doubt, therefore, that 
the Government actu: ally expends more cash in two years in sending 
despatches to California and Oregon, than would suifice to build the 
whole line across the continent. But say that only one-sixth part of 
the Government dispatches shall be superseded by ‘the telegraph, 
This will give to the line an annual income of - - $90,000 
Suppose a single telegraphic despatch shall be sent by each 

emigrant to California, 60,000 at $5 each, (very mode- 
rate rates,) these despatches would yield . ~ 300,000 
If only every second man sent one, it wonld yield - 150,000 
If only every fourth man would send one, it weuld yield 75,000 
And ifa despatch for every fourth man in California shall be 
transmitted by their friends here, it will amount to - 75,000 
if two dispatches be sent to each whaling vessel per annum, 
and two more sent from them to owners, these would 
yield - - - . - - - - - 6,000 
If the officers and sailors of the Army and Navy send five 
hundred despatches to and fro per annum, these will 
yield - - - - - - - - - 2,500 
If the traders to Santa Fe send five hundred, they will yield = 2,500 
@/i the fur traders send one hundred, they will yield - - 500 
And lastly, if only one thousand dispatches altogether shall 
be sent across the line they will yield - - - §0,000 

We think, therefore, there can be no doubt that Congress will, at 
its next session, authorize the extension of the electric telegraph to 
the Pacific, and we are assured that the great Convention which will 
—— in this city in October next, will resolve to memorialize the 

Congress to that efiect. Looking to this grand result, which seems 
to us so plainly on the very eve of consummation, we confess we have 
been surprised to learn that men of capital in the towns along the 

valley of the Missouri should, many of them, ‘express doubts w hether 
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this line will prove a safe and profitable investment. We know of 
nothing in which capital can be invested which, in our opinion, pro- 
mises a larger dividend than this line of telegraph from St. Louis to 
Fort Leavenworth, If it never shall be extended to the Pacific, it 
will still yield from ten to fifteen per cent. If, on the other hand, it 
is carried to the Bay of Francisco, it will be the best investment for 
capital in the civilized world. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS OF THE WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


We have received the seventh annual catalogue of this institution 
and regret that owing to our engagement to publish matter in refer- 
ence to the Pacific railway, we have not room for its publication. The 
university of the state of Missouri has a respectable endowment, is 
located in a healthful part of the state, and in all its appointments, is 
equal perhaps to any literary institution in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. But withall its advantages a large portion of the people of the 
west still look to ths east for education, and would as soon think of 
dressing their daughters in linsey woolsey, as of sending their sons to a 
western university. 

We give the following summary of the different classes.—seniors 
12, juniors 7, sophomores 12, freshmen 22, preparatory 26, irregu- 
lars 9, 88 in all; and but 53 in the collegiate department. When we 
consider the means that have been appropriated to the establishment 
of this institution, the time it has been in operation, and the talent 
learning, and high moral qualities of the President, and the untiring 
zeal with which he has labored to build it up, the result appears dis- 
couraging beyond measure. 

It would seem that the people of Missouri, have resolved that nei- 
ther the properties of matter, nor mind, shall be developed in this 
state by their agency. 


JONATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


It affords us pleasure to record the fact that the literary institutions 
of the city of St. Louis are in general liberally encouraged, and that 
all departments of education are gradually taking root, and promise a 
steady and vigorous growth. 

Among all the various institutions of learning, there is, perhaps, 
none in which the pupil can acquire so much useful knowledge in as 
short a time, and at so little expense, as in a commercial school. 
Every youth in the community, no matter what may be his condition, 
should resolve to avail himself of the advantages of a commercial edu- 
cation. Mr. Jones, the founder of the Commercial College in this 
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eity, has been eminently successful as the teacher of a private cont- 
mercial school, and under the present organization his institution is 
placed on a footing as réspectable, perhaps, as any commercial college 
in the Union. The professor of commercial law, F. M. Haight, Esq., 
js an accomplished and able lawyer, and would do credit to the law 


department of any university in the United States. 

We trust the young men of St. Louis will not fail to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity which this college affords of acquiring an 
accomplished business education. 


UNIVERSITY OF LODISVILLE. 


We have received the cireular of the law department of this insti- 
tution, but we have room only to mention that the fourth session will 
commence on the first Monday in November next. The professors in 
the: law department are the Hon. E. M. Ewing, L. Li. D., Hon. H. 
Pirtle, L.L. D., and Preston Loughborough, L. LL.D. The fee is $20 
to each professor ;. and the matriculation fee,-$5. 


TO-OUR PATRONS AND ‘CONTRIBUTORS. 


The'present number does not contain so great a variety of matter as we have 
usually furnished our readers: several of our regular departments have been omitted 
for the purpose of giving place to Mr. Loughborough’s article on the Pacific rail- 
way and telegraph. The publication -of this article has also occasioned a delay in 
the appearance of the work. We trust however, that our patrons will consider 
themselves fully compensated by the elaborate and able treatise to which we have 
alluded. 

It may be that some of our readers do not feel as much interest in the construc- 
tion of a railway to the Pacific ocean as we do, and may therefore not feel inclined 
to read so long ah ‘article; but we beg that none will neglect to read it on aecount 
of its length, for we believe that no individual who loves his country, and desires to 
sée it excel all others in whatever contributes to national glory, and renown, will 
think this document too long 

For the same reason we have been compelled to postpone the publication of a 
number of valuable communications,—which we very much regret—but we trust 
that our friends will appreciate the cause of their delay, we will endeavor to give 
them a placein the next number. 
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JOHN D. M’MURRAY JAMES M. DORMAN 


MWMURRAY & DOORMAN, 


RON RAILING MANUFACTORY corner of Third and Pine Streets, continue to manufacture 

at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iron Railing, Balconies, Bank 
and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire-Vaults, Iron Window Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning 
Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any thing which can be formed of Iron. 





BURD, RUCKER & CO., 
No. 45 Main Street, St. Louis Missouri, 


ANUFACTURERS of Copper, Tin end Sheet Iron Ware, Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Bells, 
weighing from 20 to 400 pounds, Brass Castings, Beer and Soda pumps, and general Stove 
Dealers. 





WESTERN BANE NOTE, 
Card, Seal, and General. Engraving Office, 


No. 25 Chesnut Street, nearly opposite the Republican Office, 
ANK NOTES, Bills of Exchange, Bill Heads, Diplomas, Business, Professional, Visiting, 
Wedding and other Cards,; Notarial, County, Odd Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Masonic 
and Probate Seals: Wood Cuts, Xylographic Plates, Stencil Brands, Jewelry, Silver Ware, &c., 


engraved in a superior manner by 
R. L. CAMPBELL. 
N: B. Druggists’ Lables, of every description, engraved and printed. 


Mm. TARVEER, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 97 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 


(TWO DOORS WEST OF THE POST OFFICE.) 








©] BE BLUSE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


Office—23 1-2 Second street, 
Between Pine and Chesnut Streets, in the same building with the United 


States Land Office, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





CHARLES & HAMMOND, 


BOOE AND SOB PRINTERS), 


Chesnut Street, 
St. Louis Mo. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. e 

DEVOTED TO 4 

AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 4 
: 4 

ey ae tga" ¥ 

=. TARVER a sage F. RISK, Ziditors and Proprietors. 5 
TERMS-—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. ) 
- PURLIGATION OFFICE : : 4 

Ne. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors West of the Post Office. . 
 & 


2 . Tae Wesrern Jovanat is designed to embrace every subject connect- 
ed with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, Mines, 
and Internal Improvement. 


Sr KS 


4 


A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will be 
collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects contained in ; 
the respective numbers. 


> 


The development of the vast resources of the valley of tiie Mississippi, 
% and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of its inhabi- ¥ j 
tants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading article of each 
®; number will be devoted to the advancement of these objects. In attempt- 4 
6 ing to illustrate and give direction to the economy connected with mb 


SEN 


6 leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have undertaken more than has 

*% been done, or proposed by any other journal with which they are acquaint- 

ed. And it is by their labors in this pag mainly that they expect } 

to make the work useful. 

~ Contributions are solicited on all subjects properly embraced in the de- } 

ex sign of the work. 

 g-Cunas, composed of four or more-individuals, will be furnished with | 

4 the Western Jovrnat at the rate of $2 50 per annum. : 
% 


lant? 82° 20? ai 


g4* 3s Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will hereafter 
¢ constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to accompany the 
=} 6th and 12th numbers. 

¢ ¥¥Pablishers of Newspapers who will give the foregoing prospect 
one or more insertions in their papers, and pay one dollar, will be furnish-- 
$ ed with the work for one year. ; 
















